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VOYAGE OF THE GOOD SHIP UNION. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


’T1s midnight : through my troubled dream 
Loud wails the tempest’s cry ; 

Before the gale, with tattered sail, 
A ship goes plunging by. 

What name? Where bound ?—the rocks around 
Repeat the loud halloo. 

—The good ship Union, Southward bound : 
God help her and her crew! 


And is the old flag flying still 
That o’er your fathers flew, 

With bands of white and rosy light, 
And fields of starry blue ? 

—Ay ! look aloft! its folds full oft 
Have braved the roaring blast, 
And still shall fly when from the sky 

This black typhoon has past! 


Speak, pilot of the storm-tost bark ! 
May I thy perils share ? 

—0O landsman, these are fearful seas 
The brave alone may dare! 

—Nay, ruler of the rebel deep, 
What matters wind or wave ? 

The rocks that wreck your reeling deck 
Will leave me naught to save ! 


O landsman, art thou false or true ? 
What sign hast thou to show ? 

—The crimson stains from loyal veins 
That hold my heart-blood’s flow! 

—Enough! what more shall honor claim ? 
I know the sacred sign ; 

Above thy head our flag shall spread, 
Our ocean path be thine! 


The bark sails on: the Pilgrim’s Cape 
Lies low along her lee, 

Whose headland crooks its anchor flukes 
To lock the shore and sea, 
No treason here ! it cost too dear 

* ‘To win this barren realm ! 

And true and free the hands must be 
That hold the whaler’s helm ! 


Still on ! Manhattan’s narrowing bay 
No rebel cruiser scars ; 

Her waters feel no pirate’s keel 
That flaunts the fallen stars ! 

—But watch the light on yonder height,— 
Ay, pilot, have a care! 

Some lingering crowd in mist may shroud 
The capes of Delaware. 


Say, pilot, what this fort may be 
Whose sentinels look down 
From moated walls that show the sea 
Their deep embrasures’ frown ? 
The rebel host claims all the coast, 
But these are friends, we know, 
Whose footprints spoil the ‘ sacred soil,’ 
And this is 4 Fort Monroe ! 





The breakers roar,—how bears the shore ? 
—The traitorous wreckers’ hands 


Along the Hatteras sands. 

—Ha! say not so! I See its glow! 
Again the shoals display 

The beacon light that lie by night, 
The Union Stars by day ! 


The good ship flies to milder skies, 
The wave more gently flows, 

The softening breeze wafts o’er the seas 
The breath of Beaufort’s rose. 

What fold is this the sweet winds kiss, 
Fair-striped and many-starred, 

Whose shadow palls the orphaned walls, 
The twins of Beauregard ? 


What! heard you not Port Royal’s doom ? 
How the black war-ships came 
And turned the Beaufort roses’ bloom 
To redder wreaths of flame ? 
How from Rebellion’s broken reed 
We saw his emblem fall, 
As soon his curséd poison-weed 
Shall drop from Sumter’s wall ? 


On!on! Pulaski’s iron hail 
Falls harmless on Tybee! 
Her topsails feel the freshening gale, 
She strikes the open sea ; 
She rounds the point, she threads the keys 
That guard the Land of Flowers, 
And rides at last where firm and fast 
Her own Gibraltar towers ! 


The good ship Union’s voyage is o’er, 
At anchor safe she swings, 

And loud and clear with cheer on cheer 
Her joyous welcome rings : 

Hurrah! Hurrah! it shakes the wave, 
It thunders on the shore,— 

One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One Nation, evermore ! 





A NIGHT THOUGHT. 


How grandly solemn is this arch of night! 
How wonderfully beautiful and vast! 


Coeval with the immeasurable past ! 
With what a placid and effulgent face 


Pours the soft lustre of her quiet smiles ! 
Can I, O God, who tremble here with awe, 
Doubt the Designer, sneer at the design, 
Nor own that all is of thy wisdom, thine, 


I marvel at the being who can see 





Have quenched the blaze that poured its rays 








—Atlantic Monthly. 


Crowded with worlds enswathed in living light— 


The mild moon travels ’mid her golden isles, 
And on the Earth, asleep in Night’s embrace, 


Fashioned by thee, and governed by thy law * 


In these, thy mighty works, no evidence of thee. 


—Chambers’s Journal. J. ©, P. 























From The Edinburgh Review. 


Reisebriefe von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
aus den Jahren 1830 bis 1832. Heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Mendelssohn Barthol- 
dy. Leipsig: 1861. 


THIs book, though it is merely in one 
sense a fragment—at best an episode be- 
longing to a life which was a complete poem 
—is in every point of view remarkable, as 
the unconscious utterance of young genius 
full of hope and enjoyment, in which fhe 
form bears a most harmon{ous proportion to 
the matter. By no musician, it may be said 
without fear of correction, has any record 
been left comparable to these memorials of 
travel, sent by an artist, to gladden the hap- 
piest home from which artist ever went forth, 
to gather, to observe, and to enjoy. Among 
the histories of hope deferred, of powers 
wasted, of faculties half developed, of pas- 
sions and appetites forced into preternatural 
activity, which the biography of musicians 
includes, the virtuous, brilliant, and success- 
ful career of Felix Mendelssohn stands alone 
and apart. ‘ The boy,” as Goethe well said, 
“came into the world on alucky day.” He 
was born into a family of easy fortune; a 
family, too, having ambitions and traditions 
belonging to other lives than those of the 
merchant and the trader. Philosophy and 
scholarship were connected with the name 
of Mendelssohn. It had a place and an 
honor of its own, even in that cold, cynical 
capital, the city of Berlin. His father was 
a man as earnest as liberal. His mother 
was superior in every sense of the word; 
not merely in ordering her own household 
life, but in looking beyond it, to every influ- 
ence and enjoyment from without, which 
taste and art and literature could furnish; 
a serene, cordial woman, as unpretending 
as she was gentle, who will live in the recol- 
lections of all who have known her, by that 
tone of distinction in manner, in thought, 
and in acquirements, which help at once to 
freshen and to warm the atmosphere in which 
genius is born and nurtured. 

Rarely, if ever, has culture been more 
wisely and liberally bestowed, than in the 
case of this fortunate boy. Rarely, if ever, 
have affection and intelligence reaped a 
richer harvest. He was as gracious as he 
was gifted—evil seemed to glance aside 
from him—temptation to get no hold on 
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him. He was singularly exact without ped- 
antry. Everything that he acquired was 
ranged according to its value in the cham- 
bers of a memory which nothing seemed to 
encumber. He learned with extreme ease 
and rapidity,—yet retained that which was 
solid and serious, with a steadfastness rare 
in men of so mercurial a temperament. 
Though he was full of vivacity and humor, 
endowed with a keenness of observation not 
to be surpassed, there was not a grain of 
mockery in his composition. He delighted 
to admire and to venerate; from the first to 
the last he had an unaffected relish and en- 
joyment in the society of those older than 
himself, while he retained the merriment of 
a child, and his sympathy with childhood. 
In the practice of that art which he exer- 
cised as naturally as other men exercise the 
common gift of speech, in the regulation of 
his life, in his public responsibilities, and in 
his domestic duties and affections, the whole 
career of Felix Mendelssohn bore the stamp 
of a moral beauty and elevation, not com- 
mon among the sons of men. Nothing vul- 
gar, affected, or unclean could approach 
him ; no ungenerous thought ever touched 
him; he combined the wit and readiness 
of a man of the world with the affectionate 
simplicity of boyhood. One more universal 
in appreciation, more shrewdly discrimi- 
nating, yet withal in his own personality in- 
tensely national, has rarely been born. His 
tastes and aptitudes seemed hardly to have 
a limit. He had a painter’s eye and a poet’s 
heart. Everything that was good and beau- 
tiful in art or in Nature—no matter what 
the world, no matter what the climate, no 
matter what the period,—was not so much 
seen and studied, as possessed byhim. He 
was-a ready and exquisite linguist, endowed 
with that instinct for subtlety in language, 
of which many less perfectly educated persons 
never dream. One of his last earthly exercises, 
we have been told, was the examination of a 
friend’s son in Greek. He was akeen lover 
of literature. Lastly, having exceeding per- 
sonal beauty, a face of such mobility, bril- 
liancy, and sweetness of expression, as defied 
the portrait-painter’s art, the absence of per- 
sonal vanity or frivolity was as rare as it was 
real. It is difficult, indeed, by the aid of the 
most minute magnifying powers, to recall a 
flaw, or’ an inconsistency of character or 





talent. “Complete” might have been the 
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word written on his tombstone, could it be 
applied to any human being. 

Complete, too, was his career in all that 
makes existence radiant and prosperous. It 
became obvious, at an early period of his 
boyhood, that the gift of musical genius 
dropped in his cradle was the central one, 
round which many other tastes and talents 
grouped themselves. The practical part of 
his art he took up like a sport, in rivalry 
with his sister Fanny,—one of the most re- 
markable female musicians of her time. 
There were excellent masters of the science 
in Berlin; and the genial and profound Zel- 
ter, a man brimful of intellect and idea, who 
could hold his own with even such a corre- 
spondent as Goethe,—was the friend and 
counsellor to whom, probably, Mendelssohn 
was the most largely indebted for instruc- 
tion, and to whose influence may be in part 
ascribed the tone and cast which character- 
ize his music. This, again, might possibly, 
in part, arise from the peculiar plight of his 
art in Berlin, during the period when the 
boy’s mind was moulded. The appointment 
of Spontini to a place of trust and emolu- 
ment, and his repute as a man insincere and 
intriguing as he was courtly, sharpened to 
opposition an anti-Italian spirit, and contrib- 
uted to turn an imagination, in which fan- 
tasy was singularly balanced by a spirit of 
order, towards the antique and rich, but not 
obsolete, writings of the patriarchs of music. 
Be this as it may, it became presently ap- 
parent that Mendelssohn’s musical tenden- 
cies did not chime in with those of Berlin. 
It was his father’s dream that he should be- 
come one of the ornaments of his birthplace ; 
but the youth never took kindly to the town 
as a residence, nor the town to him as a 
composer, till its captious inhabitants were 
compelled, for very shame, to follow in the 
wake of European fashion. How it fell out, 
that our England—as much decried abroad 
as if this country had not nourished Han- 
del’s mighty genius, and suggested to Haydn 
the crowning inspiration of his life, and wel- 
comed the prodigious talent of little Mozart, 
and soothed the last hours of Beethoven, 
soured with Austrian neglect—furnished 
Mendelssohn with the arena in which his 
genius surprised all Europe, is a matter of 
history too well known to need restatement 
here, though it has been too largely forgot- 
ten in the wholesale contempt with which 





musical Germany is pleased to regard mu- 
sical England, He was wont to refer with 
exquisite delight to his first visit to Lon- 
don, and to his after journey to Scotland and 
Wales, during which life-friendships were 
made, neyer to fail him. But there was 
something still wanting to his education,— 
the influence of that spell of beauty and as- 
sociation which belongs to Italy as to no other 
country under the sun or moon. This vol- 
ume is largely devoted to his impressions of 
tHe South, showered forth for the beloved 
home-circle. Taken as letters, in themselves, 
their literary value can hardly be overrated ; 
nothing more perfect has ever fallen from 
the pen even of those whose pen is their only 
instrument, and it is long indeed since Ger- 
many has given us any production of equal 
interest and merit. We understand that an 
English translation of the volume is in prep- 
aration ; but as the work is probably still 
unknown to the great majority of our read- 
ers, we shall borrow largely from its pages. 

The very first letter in the series—written 
at Weimar on the first stage of the journey 
from Berlin to Italy—contains possibly the 
last bright glimpse which will be given of a 
spot of which we are not yet weary. 


“ Weimar, May 21st, 1830. 

“T do not think that in all my former ex- 
erience in travelling, I ever remember so 
bright or fresh a day as that of yesterday. 
In the early morning the sky was dark and 
cloudy, till later when the sun broke through; 
add to this the clearness of the air and its 
being the Assumption day of the Virgin: 
the people were all in their holyday clothes ; 
in one village we saw them going into church, 
in another streaming out of it, in another 
laying at bowls, every garden bright with 
Peds of tulips ; we drove quickly, and I had 
all these things to admire. In Weissenfels 
they gave me a little wicker carriage, and in 
Naumberg an open drosky; the luggage, 
with hat and cloaks, was stowed into it 
somehow ; I bought two great sprays of lily 
of the valley, and so paraded the country as 
if on a pleasure excursion. Beyond Naum- 
burg we met P——, who envied me; next 
President G——, in a tiny little carriage 
(its springs in him had no light weight to 
bear) ; he and his two daughters, or wives, 
at any rate the two females who were with 
him, also envied me like the first. We rat- 
tled up the Késerner hill; for the draught 
was nothing for the horses. . . . The coun- 
try was so gracious with spring, it looked so 
bright, smiling, and arrayed; then the sun 
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went down very solemnly behind the hills ; 
and as the Russian ambassador rolled by, 
very moody and business-like, with two car- 
riages and four, I slipped past him in my 
little drosky with the speed of ahare;... 
through the whole day I composed very little, 
and only enjoyed myself in a lazy way .. . 
—24th. I had written all this before I saw 
Goethe, which I did after an early walk in 
the park, and now here I am, and my letter, 
of course, no further on. I may possibly 
remain for the next two days, and it will 
be no harm if I do, for I have never seen 
the old gentleman so amiable and cheerful, 
so talkative and communicative, as he is at 
present. The reason of my stay is one that 
makes me vain, I had better say proud, and 
I will not hide itfrom you. Goethe sent me 
yesterday a letter addressed to a painter of 
the town, which I was to deliver in person ; 
and Ottilie * has confided to me that a com- 
mission to take my picture was contained 
in it; Goethe being anxious to add my like- 
ness to a collection of sketches of his friends, 
which he began some time ago. The thing 
pleased me well, but as I have not yet set 
eyes, by your leave, on the worshipful artist, 
nor he on me, I shall have to remain until 
the day after to-morrow; and as I said be- 
fore, I am no ways vexed at this, for my life 
is perfect, and I thoroughly enjoy the society 
of the old gentleman. As yet I have dined 
with him every day, and am bidden to his 
house again; this evening there will be a 
party, when I shall have to play; at these 
times he talks of everything, and inquires 
into everything in a way that is pleasant. 
But I really ought to make my narrative 
more reasonable and consecutive. The morn- 
ing I spent with Ottilie, whom I found still 
delicate and complaining at times, but in 
better spirits than she used to be, and to me 
friendly and affectionate as I have always 
known her; we have been almost always 
together, and I have had pleasure in getting 
to know her better. Ulrica is more pleasing 
and attractive than ever; that which was so 
grave in her, has now settled into keeping 
with her whole being—she has a singleness 
and depth of feeling that make her one of 
the most lovable visions I know. The two 
boys, Walter and Wolff, are lively and dili- 
gent, and to hear them chatter of grand- 
papa’s ‘ Faust,’ is really quaint. But to re- 
turn to my story: I had sent Zelter’s letter 
straight to Goethe, and he invited me to 
dinner ; when I found him externally little 
altered, but at first stiff and not very sympa- 


* Ottilie von Goethe, the poet’s daughter-in- 
law; Ulrica, Walter, and Wolff, were his grand- 
children. Ulrica was at this time about five years 
old—a lovely child; we believe she died young:- 
the young men still survive. 





thetic. I suppose he wished to see how I 
would turn out, but I fancied he would con- 
tinue so, and got vexed. Luckily the con- 
versation turned on the Ladies’ Committee 
in Weimar, and on the ‘ Chaos,’ an idiotic 
newspaper which the ladies were to edit, and 
where I was exalted by appearing as a con- 
tributor. Goethe then began to make merry 
on the subject, to tease the ladies about their 
benevolence, intellectual efforts, subscrip- 
tions, and sick nursing, to the last of which 
he seemed to have an extreme aversion. 
. . - We wandered on to all kinds of sub- 
jects, to the ‘Riuber Braut’ of Ries, of 
which he said that it contained all that a 
modern artist seemed to require to make 
him happy; viz.,a brigandanda bride. He 
then fell oul of all the young people of the 
day, for their ‘ yearnings,’ and for being all 
so melancholy ; told stories of a young lady 
to whom he had paid some attentions, and 
who seems to have felt some interest in him ; 
and then on to the Exhibition, and to the 
sale of fancy work for the poor, where the 
ladies of Weimar were to be saleswomen, 
but where he averred nothing could be 
bought, because the young people generally 
apportioned the goods beforehand, and then 
hid their wares till the right customers ap- 
peared. After dinner he said suddenly, 
‘Good children! pretty children! must al- 
pe » be amused, but a foolish folk though,’ 
and sat making eyes like an old lion exceed- 
ingly sleepy. Afterwards I played to him ; 
he thought it very wonderful, the more so 
that it was long since he had heard any 
music; the art, he said, had much advanced 
lately, but he knew nothing of the subject, 
and I had to tell him a great deal, for as he 
said, ‘We must now have a good and sen- 
sible talk together.’ He called to Ottilie, 
‘I dare say you have made very good ar- 
rangements, but it makes no difference to 
my commands, which are, that you should 
make tea here, so that we may all be to- 
gether.’ ‘ Will it not be too late though,’ she 
said, ‘for Reimer has to come to work with 
you?’ ‘Why,’ he replied, ‘you let your 
children off from their Latin Lessons to-day, 
that they might hear Felix play, so for once 

ou may let me off from my work.’ He 
begged me to dine with him next day, and 
in the evening I played a great deal. As I 
had begged Goethe to tutoyer me, he sent 
me a message to say, I must really remain 
more than the two days I had named, others 
wise he should never gt into the way of do- 
ing so. When he said this to me; when he 
thought that I should not lose time in re- 
maining ; when he invited me to dine with 
him every day, if I had no other engagement ; 
when I have been with him every day from 
that time to this; when yesterday he made 
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me talk to him of Scotland, of Hengstenberg, 
of Spontini, and of Hegel’s esthetics ; when 
he sent me over with the ladies to Tiefurth, 
but forbid me to drive to Berke, because 
there was such a pretty girl there, that he 
did not wish to send me to my ruin; and 
when I think that this is the Goethe of whom 
people used to say, that he was not one 
Gocthe, but consisted of several little 
Goethes, I should have been a fool if I had 
grudged mytime here. To-day I am to play 
him thiags of Bach, Haydn, and Mozart, 
and bring him on so far, as he expresses it. 
Besides all this, I have done the ordinary 
tourist’s work ; I have seen his library and 
‘Iphigenia in Aulis.’ Yours, 
“‘ FELIX.” 

How charming are the following first 
glimpses of the land of enchantment !—with 
the touch of home-yearning in the writer— 
with his rapture over the Titian pictures ; 
and then his outbreak of indignation at the 
folly and fickleness of Vienna. The “ Ave 
Maria,” whimsically designated in it as a 
theological protest, is one of its master’s 
most lovely and ingenious pieces of sacred 
music ; for in Mendelssohn religious senti- 
ment was so genuine and natural that it 
found musical expression with equal purity 
in the pathetic ritual of the Catholic Church, 
and in the majestic chorales of the Protes- 
tant congregation. 


“ To Professor Zelter.* 
“* Venice, Oct. 16th, 1830. 

‘“‘My DEAR PROFEsSOR,—At last I have 
trodden Italian ground ; and I wish this let- 
ter to be the first of a series of notes that I 
propose sending to you regularly of all that 
appears to me most interesting and remarka- 
le. For my not having written to you ere 
this, you must blame the distracted and 
racketty state in which I lived both in Munich 
and in Vienna. ... I hope you have not 
taken my silence amiss, at that I may look 
for a few lines from you, if it be but to tell 
me that you are welland happy. The world 
at present, looks so stormy; and all that one 
imagines to be most lasting in its nature, one 


secs collapsing in two days’ time. It is,’ 


therefore, doubly good to hear well-known 
voices, and to convince one’s self that there 
are some things which neither fail nor fall, but 
which stand fast forever. It is very trying 
that for the last fortnight my home letters 
have all miscarried, and that neither here nor 
at Trieste have I had any tidings from my own 
people ; so a few lines from you, addressed to 
me here, in your old way, would be both 


* Mendelsshon’s teacher in the theory of music. 





cheering and refreshing, and they would 
bring with them the conviction that you 
think of me with the same kindness that you 
have felt since I was a child. My family 
will, I dare say, have read to you what a 
happy impression the first sight of the plains 
of Italy made upon me; here [ seem to hurry, 
hour by hour, from one pleasure to another, 
I am always seeing something new and un- 
expected. In the first days I picked out 
some masterpieces, to which I like to devote 
a couple of hours every day. These are 
three pictures of Titian—‘ The Presentation 
of the Virgin in the Temple,’ ‘The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,’ and ‘ The Entombment 
of Christ ;’ then a picture of Giorgione’s, rep- 
resenting a girl, who, guitar in hand, sits 
lost in thought, and gazing so wistfully out 
of the picture, that she looks as if she was 
just going to break into a song, and gives 
me the feeling that I must begin one too. 
There are several others; and the pictures 
alone would be worth a journey to Venice, 
for the strength, the piety, anid the intellect- 
ual wealth of the men who painted them, 
seem to beam upon me from their works, 
every time that I look at them. I scarcely 
regret that, as yet, I have heard no music 
here ; for I suppose the music made by the 
angels in ‘The Assumption of the Virgin,’ 
when, floating round Mary, they shout for 
joy, one answering the other upon cymbals, 
and two playing on curious, crooked flutes, 
as well as that song which is passing through 
the soul of my lute player, cannot be reck- 
oned among things which one has heard. I 
have only heard the organ played once ; and 
it was a pitiable performance. I was look- 
ing at the ‘Peter Martyr,’ by Titian, in the 
Church of the Franciscans. Divine service 
was going on ; and as the old pictures, in the 
very places for which vy! had been intended, 
and in which they had been painted, began 
to start out through the darkness, the church 
became, for me, full of a dim, religious so- 
lemnity. Just as I was gazing at that mar- 
vellous evening landscape, with the trees, 
and the angels among the branches, the or- 
gan began. The first notes that I heard, 
gave me a rush of delicious joy: but the sec- 
ond, and the third, and all the following 
ones, brought me back from all my visions 
to very ordinary life ; for the man played in 
church, at divine service, and in the presence 
of rational beings such tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee as this... and the ‘Peter 
Martyr’ hung beside him. . . . I have been 
myself very musically minded, however, and 
have composed a good deal. Before I left 
Vienna, an acquaintance gave me a copy of 
Luther’s ‘Divine Songs;’ and as I read 
them, they took hold of me in a way that 
they had never done before. I mean to set 
























several of them to music this winter. In Vi- 
enna, I finished two little bits of sacred mu- 
sic—a Choral, in three parts, for choir and 
orchestra, ‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wun- 
den,’* and an ‘Ave Maria,’ for eight voices. 
The people round me there were all so worth- 
less that I behaved myself like a divinity 
student among them. Moreover, from all 
their best piano-forte players, both male and 
female, I did not hear a single note of 
Beethoven ; and when I hinted that there 
was, after all, something, both in him and in 
Mozart, they said, ‘Ah, you are then a 
lover of classical music.’ ‘Yes!’ quoth 
I. To-morrow, I intend to go to Bologna, 
there to look upon the face of St. Cecilia ; 
then, by Florence, to Rome, which, God will- 
ing, I hope to reach in eight or ten days 
From that place I can write you something 
longer and better ; to-day I only wanted to 
make a beginning, and, in begging you not 
to forget me, to offer you my best wishes for 
health and happiness, which accept from 
yours faithfully, FELIx.” 


Mendelssohn’s appreciation of the moods 
and schools of Italian painting was universal. 
The glory of Titian could enrapture him at 
Venice ; but that he could be held fast by 
glories in art, different in humor and spirit, 
is proved by a letter from Florence, belong- 
ing to a later period. There is something 
in the marvellous refinement and the early 
doom of Raphael which has an affecting re- 
semblance to the genius and the destiny of 
the writer. 


“My DEAR SISTERS.— ... I spent the 
whole forenoon, from ten to three, in the 
galleries. . . . I have a peculiar pleasure in 
the works of the monk Fra Bartolommeo, 
who was a pious man, with a soul at once 
earnest and tender. There is a little picture 
by him which I have discovered for myself ; 
it is about the size of this sheet, and divided 
into two parts, representing the Adoration 
and the Presentation in the Temple. The 
figures are about two finger-lengths in height, 
but all painted with the finest and most del- 
icate handling, with the most brilliant col- 
oring, the brightest ornamentation, and lit 
by the most joyous sunshine. One sees in 
the picture how the pious artist must have 
labored at it with love and elaborated its 
smallest detail, perhaps in order to give it 
away and to make some one very happy 
with the gift. I felt as if the painter were 
still about it, and would again sit in front of 
it, though absent for the moment. Just such 


* Good Friday Hymn of Paul Gerhardt’s, 1666. 
They were the last words to which Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia listened, when he lay dying. 
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surprise and pleasure I also had to-day, in 
looking at the so-called ‘ Madonna del Car- 
dellino,’ which Raphael painted as a wed- 
ding gift for a friend; and just as I was 
meditating on all these men, so long ago 
dead, but whose minds still converse so dis- 
tinctly with us and with others, I passed ac- 
cidentally into the room where the portraits 
of the great painters hang. Once before I 
had seen them and looked on them as a 
show and a curiosity; for there are over 
three hundred of them, generally from the 
masters’ own hands, so that one sees at 
once the man and his work ; but to-day they 
assumed a strange meaning forme. Some 
day by word of mouth I may tell = much 
of all this, but I must say that Raphael’s 
likeness of himself is almost the most touch- 
ing picture of his that I have ever seen. In 
the middle of a great hall covered to the 
very ceiling with names, hangs a small pic- 
ture, with not much to distinguish it, but 
upon which the eye irresistibly fastens. . It is 
Raffaele Sanzio: young, very delicate, and 
pale, but with a yearning of infinite passion, 
and with the languor of almost sickening 
longing in the mouth and eyes: one seems 
to see into his very soul. That he never was 
to be able to express what he saw, what he 
was, and what he felt ; that the wish was to 
goad him on and on, and that he must die 
young, all this is written in the sad, suffering, 
spiritual face, and one quivers when one 
looks into the dark eyes, and at the mouth, 
which is compressed as if by some painful 
thought. Over against him, you may see an 
ugly, stalwart fellow, a man full of bone, of 
muscle, and of marrow; Michael Angelo, 
who looks angry and rough. On the other 
side, is one wise, earnest, and lion-like ; that 
is Leonardo da Vinci. But you eannot see 
them! and I could talk of them better than 
I can write.” 


In the month of November he had taken 
up his abode for the winter in Rome,—at 
that time, even more than at present, the 
resort of men of singular genius and learn- 
ing. Bunsen was the Prussian minister at 
the Papal Court ; Thorwaldsen, Vernet, and 
Bendeman represented the arts of sculpture 
and painting ; and the society of Rome had 
(what it has since lost) a highly intellectual 
character. 


“ Rome, Novémber 8th, 1830. 


“To-day I have to write to you of my 
first week in Rome, of how my ménage is 
arranged, of my hopes for the winter, and 
of how the genius loci has affected me. This 
will be difficult to accomplish,—more diffi- 
cult to express. I feel as if I had changed 
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my nature since I came here; and I now 
feel that of all my former hurry and im- 

atience in pressing on my journey, my 
ively wish to reach this crowning-point has 
been the cause, while I looked on it only as 
a habit, and tried to repress it at the time. 
Now I have reached the goal; and my spirit 
is at once so joyous, so peaceful and so ear- 
nest, within me, that I cannot describe it to 
you. What it is that so works on me, I 
cannot say,; but the awful Coliseum, the 
brighter glory of the Vatican, and the air, 
mild and sweet as of spring, all contribute 
to it. So do the kind friends, the cheerful 
rooms,—in short, everything that surrounds 
me. Somcthing has changed me; I am well 
and happy, to a degree that I have not known 
for years; I have such a rush and pleasure 
in work that I think I shall accomplish even 
more than I had proposed to myself; indeed, 
I have done a good deal already. If it only 
pleases God to grant me a continuance of 
this happiness, I see a charming winter 
stretch before me. Imagine to yourselves 
a little two-windowed house in the Piazza 
di Spagua, No. 5, which is in sunshine all 
day ; a room on the first floor, with a good 
grand piano from Vienna; on the table lie 
prints of Palestrina and Allegri with their 
scores, a Latin psalm-book, out of which I 
compose a ‘Non Nobis.’ Such is my pres- 
ent residence. . . . The evenings I generally 
spend with Bendeman and Hiibner, at whose 
houses the German artists assemble. I have 
been several times with Schadow, and have 
a valuable acquaintance in the Abbate San- 
tini, who possesses a very complete library 
of old Italian music, and who is complai- 
sance itself in giving and lending me every- 
thing I want. With regard to the singers 
in the Pope’s choir, whom I have heard three 
times now, I shall write a detailed account 
to Zelter. I am enchanted with Bunsen; 
we have so much to say to one another ; and 
I think he has some work for me to do, 
which, if I can conscientiously undertake, I 
will do as well as it is in my power to do 
anything. 9th. Every day brings me new 
expectations, and, better still, it fulfils them. 
The sun has just come out for my breakfast, 
and Iam now going to work. By the first 
opportunity, I will send you, dear Fanny, 
the things I did at Vienna, and everything 
else that I happen to have ready. You, 
dearest Rebecca, shall have my sketch-book. 
I cannot say I am pleased with it myself, 
and I mean to bok a great deal at the 
sketches of the landscape painters here, in 
hopes of learning a better method. I had 
hoped to light upon a style of my own, but 
in vain. To-day I am to visit the Lateran 
and the ruins of old Rome, and in the even- 
ing I go to a friendly English family whose 





acquaintance I have made. I beg you still 
to send me plenty of letters of introduction, 
for I am seized with a wish to know a mon- 
strous number of people among the Italians, 
In this happy way I live on: at each new 
moment of pleasure I think of you all, so be 
happy, rejoice with me at the prospect that 
seems to open for me here. Farewell. 
“ Yours, FeEwix M. B.” 


How the influences of Rome worked on 
the young artist from other worlds of art 
than his own, may be seen in the following 
letters. In the first of them, however, there 
is something better still to be traced; the 
writer’s manly, constant home love,—his 
earnest desire to satisfy the expectations of 
his father. 


“ Rome, December 10th, 1830. 

“ My DEAR FaTHER.—It is a year to-day 
since your birthday was celebrated in Hen- 
sel’s house; let me think it is the same to- 
day, and write to you from Rome, as then 
from London. As a present for you, I mean 
to finish writing out the overture to the 
‘Isles of Fingal ;’* and when to-morrow I 
write the date (11th December), and have 
the fair copy in my hands, it will feel as if I 
ought to be able to give it to you directly. 
I believe I have never worked with such a 
will as at present, and to accomplish all I 
have undertaken will occupy the whole of 
this winter. My health is good; but the 
warm south wind, the sirocco, attacks one’s 
nerves desperately, and I am obliged to be- 
ware of playing too much or too late at night. 
This is more easily done at present, for as I 
played every night last week, I shall take a 
couple of days’ rest. Bunsen, who always 
begs me not to play if it is bad for me, gave 
a large party yesterday, and of course I 
could not stay away. I enjoyed it extremely 
because I made several pleasant acquaint- 
ances there, and because Thorwaldsen ex- 
— himself in such a friendly way that 

am quite proud of it. I have always hon- 
ored him as a great man, and admired him; 
to see his face is refreshing. The man him- 
self is lion-like, and by looking at him one 
can see he must be a great artist. His eye 
is clear and piercing, as if everything to his 
sight resolved itself into form and propor- 
tion. Add to all this he is quite gentle and 
kindly ; humble-minded too, though stand- 
ing so far above the rest. I think he has 
pleasure in little things, and I know that it 
1s a great pleasure for me to be face to face 
with so great a man, and to feel that the 
creator of things in themselves immortal, 
stands beside me with all'the peculiarities 


* “ Die Hebriden,’ 
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of individual life, and that with all this he 
is only a man, like the rest. Bunsen has 
just left me, and left best wishes and greet- 
ings, which he desires me to transmit to 
you. He is kindness and attention itself to 
me, and, since you ask me, I think we suit 
one another very well. . . . The artists here 
are a fearful and wonderful set of people, 
when one sees them sitting in their haunt, 
the Café Greco. I go there very seldom, 
for, to tell the truth, both the people and 
their habitat make me shudder. Imagine a 
room eight feet in width, small and dark, 
and along one side of which they are allowed 
to smoke; there they lounge upon benches 
with broad-leaved hats and huge dogs be- 
side them, necks and cheeks, indeed their 
whole faces, covered with hair; they make 
a horrid spitting, and say rude things to one 
another, while their dogs attend to the spread 
and propagation of vermin. A necktie or a 
coat would be an innovation among these 
people; the only bit of their face not al- 
ready disguised by hair, is hidden behind 
spectacles: and they sit on this wise, drink- 
ing coffee and talking of Titian and Por- 
denone as if they had hob-nobbed it beside 
them in the Café Greco, hatted and bearded 
like themselves. Then they paint such sickly 
Madonnas, such attenuated saints, and suc 

milk-faced heroes, that one longs to run a 
muck at the whole concern. These Rhada- 
manthine judges are not afraid to handle 
even that picture of Titian’s in the Vatican 
which you allude to: they say it has no 
meaning or object; that a master should 
work so long at a picture with reverent care 
and love, and not be able to see into things, 
at least as far as they do with their large 
spectacles, is an idea that does not seem to 
have occurred to them. Schadow, 
whose society I often share and always en- 
joy, because he, according to his lights, 
judges calmly and wisely, modestly bowing 
to all real greatness, said, the other day, that 
Titian had never painted, and could not paint, 
a dull or indifferent picture; and I agree with 
him. Life, animation, and the vigor ofa great 
and sound mind may be seen in everything 
he ever touched, and when these are present 
it is well. It is a charming and remarkable 
thing, that though one can see nothing here 
but what has been a thousand times de- 
scribed, written of, praised and blamed, 
painted and criticised, both rightly and 
wrongly, by the greatest of masters and the 
smallest of pupils, yet the things have in 
themselves the power of making a fresh and 
strong impression, striking each man for 
himself, and appealing to him through the 
peculiarities of his own being. Here one 
may always turn from people to things, and 
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profit by so doing; in Berlin the reverse was 
very often the case.” 


The second extract adds a few more touches 
to the sketch of Thorwaldsen. 
‘* Rome. 

“T have been in several of the ateliers 
lately. Thorwaldsen has just finished the 
clay of his statue of Lord Byron, who is 
represented as seated upon some ruius, his 
foot upon the capital of a broken column, 
and looking up as if just prepared to write 
down something upon the tablet which he 
has in his hand. Instead of being in Roman 
costume, he is represented in the simplest 
ordinary dress, and I find that the effect of 
this is not only not disturbing, but. positively 
good. The whole work has that inexpressi- 
ble life and touch of nature which Thorwald- 
sen knows to give to his sculpture; and 
while the expression is far from being an af- 
fected one, it is sad and elegiac in no com- 
mon degree. I must send you in another 
letter an account of his Triumph of Alex- 
ander; it deserves a letter to itself, for no 
— of sculpture ever affected me as this 

as done; I go there once a week, when 
there I see this only, and while seeing, I, 
too, feel that I ‘ enter Babylon.’ You know 
how fond Thorwaldsen is of music, and I 
sometimes play to him in the morning, when 
he is at work. He has a very good piano 
in his room; and while I watch him knead- 
ing out his brown clay, now modelling &n 
arm, now spreading out some piece of dra- 
pery with a fine, firm hand,—in short, when 

see him doing that which all men are after- 
wards to admire in an imperishable material, 
I assure you, Iam glad that I can do any- 
thing that gives him pleasure.—F. M. }.” 


To this must be added yet one more no- 
tice not less acute and admiring,—one more 
illustration of the versatility and compre- 
hensiveness of the musical youth, when flung 
into the world of another art. He had fan- 
cied, as one of these letters tells us, that in 
drawing he might at Rome pick up “a style 
of his own.” And even the little pen-and- 
ink sketches scattered occasionally through 
his letters show that his natural grace and 
facility would have enabled him to master 
any branch of art besides that which was 
peculiarly his proper gift. 

‘“ Rome. 

“You asked me about Horace Vernet, 
and you could not have a a more 
agreeable theme. I think I may say ‘that 
Ihave learnt from him, and I think every 





one might learn from him. He is easy of 
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address and unselfconscious, even in his 
works. If he sees a figure that suggests 
something to him, he has it immediately ; 
and while the rest are debating whether it is 
beautiful or not, whether they are to praise 
or to blame it, one finds that he has already 
gone on to something new, and upset all our 
critical and esthetic rules for us! If this 
spirit is not one that can be acquired, I am 
sure that it is the principle of a great mind, 
and the brightness which arises from it, as 
well as the eternal freshness which it puts 
into his works, are things that nothing else 
could replace, In one of the leafy alleys in 
the thickest of the Villa Medici, where the 
trees, in this flowery and scented season, are 
almost overpoweringly sweet, stands a little 
house which is his atelier. The finest dis- 
order reigns throughout: guns and hunting- 
horns lie about, with a brace of dead hares 
or rabbits, while on the wall hang his fin- 
ished or about-to-be-finished pictures. There 
is his ‘ Inauguration of the National Cock- 
ade’ (a wild picture which I don’t like), 
likenesses of Thorwaldsen, Eynard, Latour, 
horses, studies and sketches for a Judith, a 
— of the Pope, two Moorish heads, 

ifferari, soldiers and pontifical guard, my 
little self, Cain and Abel, finally the atelier 
itself hanging in the atelier. Everybody 
comes to visit him here. At my first sit- 


ting, there were some twenty persons pres- 
ent. F. M. B.” 


It is now fair to turn to his experiences in 
his own field of production. Few travellers’ 
wonders have been oftener or more raptur- 
ously described than the Easter music at 
Rome. During some half a century it lived 
in the imagination of untravelled persons, as 
the ne plus ultra of what is powerful, myste- 
rious, and noble in sacred music. It is true 
that some of the marvel was taken away so 
long ago as in Mozart’s time, when his stolen 
transcript of the “ Miserere ” made it evident 
that that service rested for its effect on the 


“ Rome, April 4th. 

“The Holy Week has drawn to a close, 
my passport for Naples is made out, my 
rooms begin to look empty, and my winter 
in Rome to belong to things of remembrance 
and the past. I am to start in a few days, 
so, God willing, my next letter to you will 
be from Naples. However bright and excit- 
ing the winter itself may have been, it has 
just closed in a week the recollection of which 
can never be effaced; what I have seen and 
heard far exceeded my expectations, and, as 
it was the finale, I will try in this my last 
Roman letter to give you some account of it. 
People have praised these ceremonies of the 
Passion Week; some have blamed them; 
but they have always omitted to say of them 
that which is ‘their great distinction,—they 
are a wonderful whole. It is of this alone 
that I wish to speak to you. He must be a 
miserable creature upon whom the united 
worship, and the awe of a great multitude of 
his fellow-men, does not make an impression 
of reverence and of prayer, were that wor- 
ship offered to the very golden calf itself; 
and only he who has something better to put 
in its place, should attempt to negative or 
overthrow it. Do not, therefore, expect 
from me a precise critique upon the singing, 
whether pure or false in its intonation, 
whether flat or not; upon the compositions, 
whether fine or the contrary. I prefer try- 
ing to tell you what effect the whole had upon 
me, how everything contributed to it; and 
the technical parts of the business, to which 
I naturally paid great attention, I will write 
of fully to Zelter. On Palm Sunday the first 
ceremony took place.... The cardinals, 
two and two, led the procession ; the wide- 
winged doors of the chapel were opened and 
they swept slowly through. The music, 
which seemed to encircle one always like an 
element, became fainter and fainter, the sing- 
ers passed, and at last only the refrain of the 
chant came floating from a distance ; all at 
once, the choir in the clapel burst out very 
loud, and faint and far it was answered by 
the retreating voices. This went on for some 





scenery of the rite, and the traditional man-| time, till the procession re-appeared, and the 


ner in which the penitential chant was exe- 
cuted, not on any intrinsic grandeur of the 


composition. Still, however, the Passion- | 


Week performances have been repeatedly 
described by Catholic and Protestant writers, 


two choirs united. They might have sung 
| anything or anyhow they liked for me, the 


| general effect was so perfect. After the pro- 
| cession the Gospels were given in a strange 


key, and then the Mass, where I waited for: 


my crowning moment of delight; namely, at 


in language, however resonant, conveying the ‘Credo.’ The officiating priest, standing 


little clear idea to the artistic sense. Noth- 
ing has been printed on the subject compa- 
rable to the following letters, in which the 
union of precise description and picturesque 
emotion is most happily effected. 


before the altar, intoned after a short pause, 
and in his hoarse, quavering, old voice, the 
‘great Credo of Sebastian Bach. No sooner 
had he said ‘Credo in unum Deum,’ than 
_ the ecclesiastics rose, the cardinals leaving 
| their chairs stood in a circle iu the centre of 
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the chapel, and took up, fortissimo, the next 
words, ‘Patrem Omnipotentem.’ When I 
heard these, the first notes of my well-known 
and well-beloved ‘ Credo,’ and the monks be- 
side me began to sing out fervently and with 
one voice, I trembled from head to foot; 
and it is still the moment to which I best 
like to look back. After the ceremony, 
Santini gave me his olive branch, with which 
I walked about all day. Ti,e ‘ Stabat‘Mater,’ 
which follows the ‘Credo,’ gave me less 
emotion than anything; they took it flat and 
sang it unsteadily, curtailing it also; at the 
Academia it is immeasurably better sung. 
...+ ‘The Psalms’ were chanted in alter- 
nate verses, but always in single sets of voices 
(basses or tenors); and one listens for an 
hour and a half to the most monotonous of 
music, till the ‘ Psalms’ are interrupted by 
the ‘ Lamentations,’ where, for the first time, 
one gets a full harmony. The harmonized 
part is taken very softly and sung pianis- 
simo to theend. The‘ Psalms,’ on the other 
hand, are to be bellowed as loudly as possi- 
ble, and the words said with the utmost ra- 
pidity on the same note. ’Tis no wonder 
that at the first sweet note of the ‘ Lamenta- 
tion’ in G major, one’s heart melts within 
one. Then the monotony beginsagain. At 
each verse of a psalm a candle is put out. 
When only the six tall tapers over the en- 
trance remain burning, the whole choir, with 
alti, soprano, etc., intone loudly and in uni- 
son, and to another chant, the ‘Song of 
Zacharias’ in D flat, singing it through 
slowly and solemnly in the ever-gathering 
darkness. The last candle is extinguished, 
the pope, leaving his throne, falls on his 
knees before the altar, the whole multitude 
does likewise, for the repetition of the so- 
called ‘ Pater noster sub silentio;’ that is to 
say, there is a pause, during which you know 
that every Catholic prays silently the Lord’s 
Prayer. Immediately after the ‘ Miserere’ 
begins, pian, pianissimo. What follows you 
may imagine, but this opening you never 
can conceive. I refer you, dear Fanny, to 
my letter to Zelter.” 


In his letter to Zelter, Mendelssohn 
says :— ' 


“The ‘ Miserere’ they sang on the first 
day was by Baini; a composition which, like 
all he has written, had not a trace of power 
or life in it; at the same time, however, it 
was music, and had chords which were effec- 
tive enough. The second day they gave 
some pieces of Allegri’s and some Bai’s. On 
Good Friday the whole score was Bai’s. It 
is, however, much the same which they sing, 
as there are ‘ embellimenti’ made upon one 
and all, a set for each chord, and so the 





composition itself has not any great promi- 
nence. How the ‘ embellimenti’ got there 
no one depones to; it is said they are tra- 
ditional, a fact which I do not, however, 
believe ; for musical tradition is a doubt- 
ful affair at the best, and I do not under- 
stand how a complete passage for five voices 
should have been propagated by oral tradi- 
tion alone. I should say that they had been 
openly added at some later date by a direc- 
tor possessing, as I fancy, a fine high voice, 
which he was glad to have the opportunity 
of producing in the Passion Week, and in 
order to show it off he wrote these ornamen- 
tal additions to the simple chords. Old 
they certainly are not, but adapted with 
taste and cleverness, and they work very 
well in their place ; one in particular, which, 
often recurs, and which is very effective, 
always when it begins causes a slight sensa- 
tion among the crowd ; and when one hears 
people mention the peculiar rendering, and 
say how the voices, which seem not like hu- 
man tones, but like those of angels in the 
height, make a sound of which one will 





decide when the moment arrives. ‘The pitch 
depends chiefly on the purity of the voices. 
.. . The principal soprano, Mariano, had 
arrived in Rome from the hill country ex- 
pend to take part on this occasion; and 

have to thank his presence for having 
heard the ‘embellimenti’ with all the high 
notes. However much the singers exert 
themselves at this time, the neglect and the 
bad tricks acquired during the rest of the 
year have their revenge now, for they some- 
times sing most frightfully out of tune. I 
must tell you that on Thursday, when the 
‘ Miserere’ began, I mounted a leader which 
was leaning against the wall, and crept far 
up into the roof of the chapel, so that I had 
the music, the priests, and the vast crowd 
of listeners beneath me in the darkness. 
And now what next? You must have had 
‘ Miserere’ enough in this sheet and a half, 
and I can give you further particulars in 
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writing, and by word of mouth, when I re- 
turn.” ... 


The next letters relating to Italian music 
which we shall offer, are written from the 
Medina of musical pilgrims, counting Rome 
as their Mecca. The tribute to Sontag, one 
of the greatest singers of any time (who 
has not yet gathered all the renown due to 
her), is precious. So, too, is the respectful 
mention of England, a country which the 
writer had already learned, even in one visit, 
to appreciate. 

“ Naples. 

“ The only acquaintances I am likely to 
make here (Naples) are musical ones; in 
order not to omit anything they will be, for 
example, Fodor, Donizetti,Coccia, and others. 
Mademoiselle Fodor does not sing in pub- 
lic. . . . She has been very kind and friendly 
to me, and her singing gives me the greatest 

leasure ; she has an almost incredible facil- 
ity, and her fioriture are made in such per- 
fect good taste, that one traces how much 
Sontag learnt from her ; particularly in the 
use of the mezza voce, which, as Fodor’s 
organ is not in its first strength and fresh- 
ness, she very judiciously employs, and pro- 
duces it with very good effect. As she does 
not sing on the stage I am doubly lucky in 
having thus made her acquaintance. The 
theatre here is closed, and will be so for 
some weeks, as the blood of St. Januarius 
is to be liquefied some day soon; but 
judging from what I hear of it, it can hardly 
e worth a visit, and the orchestra, like the 
Roman, one, is said to be poorer than any 
in Germany; they have not got a prima 
donna that is endurable, and only Tambur- 
ini’s fresh bass voice to put any life into the 
concern. To hear an Italian opera properly 
given one must now go to Paris or Eetien. 
I pray God that German music may never 
come to such a pass. I cannot agree to the 
proposition that the Italians alone possess 
the art of singing ; for as far as I may judge 
by the exhibition of both male and female 
singers in this country, I should say that 
Sontag surpassed them in art; it is true, 
she says that she learnt what she knows from 
Fordor, but then could not a German learn 
in her turn from Sontag? Malibran too 
was a Spaniard! No, the glory of being 
‘the land of music’ cannot now be main- 
tained by Italy; indeed she has lost it, 
though whether in people’s minds she may 
be said to have done so or not, cannot be 
determined. Quite lately, I was in the com- 

any of several musical people, and the sub- 
ject under discussion was a new opera by 
Coccia, a Neapolitan. I asked if it was 
good or not, the reply was ‘ Oh, it probably 


is, for Coceia has been a long time in Eng- 
land, he studied there, and some of his 
things have taken well in that country.’ I 
thought the answer a remarkable one—just 
so in England, they would speak of having 
been in Italy.—F. M. B. 


There are still two more letters from Italy, 
for which room must be found, each refer- 
ring to musical celebrities. The lady men- 
tioned in the first of them was one of the 
Austrians who flourished in the time of 
Beethoven’s happiness at Vienna, before his 
rugged temper and his strange habits of life 
had estranged him from being beloved and 
from loving. The portrait is delightful in 
its characteristic humor. 


“ Milan, July 14th, 1831. 

‘“‘ My evenings are spent in society; and 
this, to tell the truth, in consequence of a 
prank of mine, which turned out very well 
forme. IthinkI might take out a patent for 
these absurdities, as I certainly have invented 
a plan for making the pleasantest acquaint- 
ance without the help of letters, introduc- 
tion, or any such thing. I asked acciden- 
tally when I arrived here, the name of the 
commandant of the town, and, among sey- 
eral other generals, General Ertmann was 
named to me. I immediately recollected 
Beethoven’s ‘Sonata in A major,’ and its 
dedication; and as I had always heard the 
most charming accounts of the lady, and the 
highest praise of her ry gentleness, of 
her beautiful playing, and of how she used to 
spoil Beethoven, I dressed myself next day, 
about the hour for morning calls, in a black 
surtout ; had the way to the palace pointed 
out to me, and started off in the best of 
spirits, composing, as I went, an elegant and 
appropriate speech, in which to address the 
general’s gifted wife. I cannot deny that 
when I heard that the general lived on the 
first floor, and found that I had alread 
reached a fine, large, vaulted anteroom, 
began to feel some timidity, and to entertain 
thoughts of retreating; but it occurred to 
me, that it was really very provincial to be 
made nervous by a vaulted anteroom, so 
I went boldly up to a guard of soldiers sta- 
tioned there, and asked an old gentleman in 
a short nankeen jacket, whether General 
Ertmann lived here, and whether I could be 
announced to his lady? As bad luck would 
have it, the man’s reply was, ‘I am General 
Ertmann, and at your service.’ This was 
very unpleasant, and I was obliged to pro- 
duce my speech on the spot. My listener, 
however, seemed little edified by it, and 
craved to know whom he had the honor of 








addressing. This was still more awkward. 
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But, fortunately, he recognized my name, 
was very polite, said his wife was not at 
home, but that if I had leisure to call at or 
after two o’clock, I should not fail to see her. 
I was only thankful that it had turned out as 
it did, bolted across to the Brera to stare at 
the ‘Sposalizio’ of Raffaele, and at two 
o'clock, in due form, made the acquaintance 
of ‘Dorothea von Ertmann.’ She received 
me in the most friendly way, was very pleas- 
ant, and before much longer played Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in ‘ Cis-mol,’ and then the one 
in D flat, for me. The old gentleman, in his 
smart, gray, commandant’s uniform covered 
with orders, was perfectly enchanted, and 
nearly cried with pleasure at hearing his 
wife’s beautiful music. There was no one in 
Milan, he said, who cared to listen to her. 
She mentioned the trio in B major, and said 
she could not recollect it. Isat down and 
played it for her, singing the voice part, 
which pleased the old couple very much, and 
thus our acquaintance was cemented. Since 
then they have treated me with so much 
kindness that I am really ashamed of it. 
The old general shows me the lions of Milan. 
In the afternoons they call for me in their 
carriage to drive me in the Corso; in the 
evenings we play till one o’clock. Yesterday 
they took me a walk in the environs. I dine 
there, meet company in the evenings, and 
have found them as pleasant and well-in- 
formed people as one can imagine anywhere. 
Moreover, they are as much in love with one 
another as if they were a newly married 
couple, whereas they have lived together for 
the last thirty-three years. He talked yes- 
terday of his profession, of being a soldier, 
of personal courage, and so on, expressing 
himself with a precision and a liberality of 
views such as I never remember to have 
heard from any one except from my father. 
He has been an officer for forty-six years. 
But you should see him galloping along- 
side of his wife’s carriage in the Park : his 
bearing is gayety and nobility itself. She 
plays Beethoven’s music extremely well, 
though she has not practised for many years. 
She sometimes exaggerates the expression, 
as in ritardando too much, and then again 
hurrying too much; but a single passage she 
sometimes plays magnificently, and I think I 
have learnt something from her. Sometimes 
when she cannot get any more expression out 
of the notes, she begins to sing in a voice 
which is much moved, and at these times she 
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and picked his teeth with them. She told 
me that when their youngest child died, 
Beethoven would not come near the house 
for a long time afterwards: at last he invited 
her to his ; when she arrived she found him 
at the piano. ‘ Now we are going to talk to 
each other by these notes,’ was all he re- 
marked ; and so he played away for an hour. 
She said, ‘but he told me everything, and 
gave me comfort at last.’ She played the 
violin sonata dedicated to Kreutzer, yester- 
day, and when her accompanyist, an officer 
in the Austrian dragoons, made a long flour- 
ish at the beginning of the adagio, & la Pa- 
ganini, the old gentleman made such a hor- 
ribly ridiculous grimace, that I could hardly 
keep from laughing.” . . . 


The next fragment is not less interesting. 


“ Tsola Bella. 


“‘T made another acquaintance in Milan; 
namely, Herr Mozart, and a thorough musi- 
cian. He must be very like his father in his 
manner, for such things as touch one from . 
their naive simplicity in Mozart’s letters one 
hears constantly from his son’s lips, and one 
takes him to one’s heart very speedily. I 
think it is pretty of him to be as jealous 
of his father’s fame as if he were some young 
rising musician. One evening at Ertmann’s, 
when a great deal of Beethoven was being 
played, the Baroness whispered to me to 
play something of Mozart’s, otherwise, she 
said, her guest was sure to be neither as 
pleased or pleasing as usual. It was only 
after I had played the overture to Don Gio- 
vanni that he began to thaw, and asked me 
to play something out of his father’s Zauber- 
fléte ; his pleasure in hearing it was most 
childlike, and he wins one’s best regards. 
He gave me a letter of introduction to a 
friend on the Lake of Como, where I had a 
glimpse of Italian provincial life, and really 
amused myself very well for two days with 
the doctor, the apothecary, the judge, and 
other people of the place. There were sev- 
eral lively discussions about Sand, whom 
some of them greatly admired. They talked 
also of Shakspeare’s plays, which are being 
translated into Italian: the doctor gave as 
his opinion that the tragedies were good : 
but that there were some pieces so full of 
witches and spirits that were really too stupid 
and childish. One, in particular, ‘ The Mid- 





often reminds me of you, dear Fanny ; though | 
yours is of course far superior to hers. All| 
the time the general keeps producing the | 
most wonderful anecdotes about Beethoven ; | 
as, for example, how, ene night, when she | 
was playing to him, he took up the snuffers | 


summer Night’s Dream ;’ the old, stale plot 
of representing upon the stage the rehearsal 
of a play occurs in the piece, which was a 
mass of anachronisms and babyish fancies. 
They all agreed that it was very silly, and 
that I should not care to read it! I held my 
peace, and did not defend myself!—F. M. B.” 


. 
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The incomparable overture to the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” had been written 
by Mendelssohn five years before. The 
« Wedding March ” was a later production. 

To these noble and attractive Italian let- 
ters, succeed many from Switzerland, in 
which the scenery of William Tell’s country 


“There ! I drew this on the spot for you: 
so do not say anything against this genial 
weather! I hada bad night of it at Bol- 
ingen. It was the time of the fair, so there 
was no room in the inn, and I went to an 
adjoining house, where there was vermin 
enough to remind me of Italy, a clock with 
a hoarse cracked voice; and a child that 


is touched with a master’s hand. If Italy| cried all night. I listened to the child with 


was the country of Mendelssohn’s loving 
memories, and Germany of his intense home 
love stronger than death, Switzerland was 
the land of his yearning. He had almost a 
mountaineer’s passion for Alpine scenery, 
and could paint it well. 


“ Boltingen, August. 


the greatest attention : it yelled in all known 
and unknown keys: and produced a great 
variety of effects. First, it was angry, then 
frenzied, then plaintive, and finally when it 
could cry no longer, it emitted a series of 
low grunts. Let those who will wish them- 
selves back in childhood, because, forsooth, 
children are happy. I, for one, am convinced 
that the little screaming mortal of last night 


“There is a terrific thunderstorm raging | WS a8 miserable as any of us could be ; and 


at this moment and rain pouring in torrents ; 


that childhood knows its passions, sleepless 


it is certainly among the mountains that one | nights, ete. 


learns what thunder really means. I trav- 
elled no farther than this to-day, for it would 


“The glacier of the Rhone is the finest I 
know, and as we passed it in the early morn- 


have been a pity to traverse the beautiful |ing the sun shone brightly on it. Over it 
Simmenthal under the cover of one’s umbrel- | one could see here and there rocky peaks, 


la, and not to see beyond it. . . . (Wemis.) 


vast fields of snow, a waterfall spanned bya 


Worse than ever to-day! My plan of going | bridge, or great masses of rugged fallen 
to Interlachen has to be abandoned, as reach- | Stones. One has no lack of thoughts about 
ing it is out of the question! For the last |such a place; and, in short, however small 
four hours it has rained as if the clouds were | in Switzerland be the space to which one’s 
being wrung out. The roads are as soft as sight 18 confined, there is always more to be 


featherbeds ; of the hills only a few peaks 


seen there than in other countries. I draw 


are visible, and even these are not always to | diligently, and think I am making — 


be descried; I might fancy myself in the|in the art. Ieven attempted a s 


etch of 


Mark Bradenburgh and that the Simmen-|the Jungfrau. It is always something to 
thal was a dead flat. I had to button my|remind me of the spot, and one can think 
sketch-book under my waistcoat to-day, for | afterwards these strokes were made there.” 


one’s umbrella ceased at last to be any pro- 
tection, and so I reached this _ about 
in a place 


one o’clock; having breakfaste 
like this.” 


** Engelberg, Aug. 23d. 
“My heart is so full; I must tell you all 
about it. It is that in this loveliest of val- 
leys I have set to work on Schiller’s ‘ Wil- 


To this letter is affixed a little sketch, helm Tell.’ I have just risen from reading 


which, if it may be taken as a specimen of 
Felix’s skill as a draughtsman, shows that 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied with his 


some of the first scenes. There is no art 
like German art. God knows how or why it 
is, but I do not think that any other nation 
would or could appreciate such an opening. 


artistic efforts. It is a simple outline, but |I call this a poem, and a commencement. 
careful and delicate, and so “ naturalistic” | First those bright verses, through which the 
that one cannot doubt for a moment but that | ™Tor-like lake seems to shine; then the 
it is precisely what he saw; a Swiss village se sr fra chat of the ~ ch me 
of wooden houses with shingles on the roof, ee ee ee ee 


backed by some trees, and by two Alpine 
peaks which look dark and near in the rainy 


is perfectly beautiful. There is nothing in 
it but what is fresh, powerful, and that car- 
ries you along with it. As yet there has 


atmosphere. In the foreground is a bridge, | been nothing done in music that is so good; 
below the single arch of which alittle stream |@nd yet some day there ought to be some 
runs and leaps. In the same letter Men- |8¥¢h perfect work accomplished there too. 


delssohn gives another small sketch; a vil- 


It is four years since I read it last ; and now 


lage street, with a background of Alps whose I must rush off to the convent and give vent 


rugged tops and declivities are capitally (In t 


drawn. 


to r feelings on the organ for a little— 
e afternoon.) Do not be astonished 
at me, but read over the first act and you 
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will understand it. Such parts as those 
where the hunters and the herds call to each 
other, ‘Save him, save him!’ Or that at 
the end of the Grutli scene, where the sun 
is supposed to rise, could only have been 
written by a German—indeed, only by Schil- 
ler; and the play is full of such passages. 
Over and above the beauty of the thoughts, 
they are so perfectly Swiss. Then there is 
that beginning of the scene on the Grutli. 
I composed this morning the symphony 
which ought to be played at the end of it; 
pe it is true, in my thoughts only, for 
I could not get it out well on that little 
organ. A number of plans and ideas have 
suggested themselves tome. I see that there 
is a monstrous deal of work to be done in 
the world, and I for one must be diligent. 
That expression of Goethe’s about Schiller, 
that ‘he might have given yearly two trag- 
edies to the world,’ always impressed me 
with the greatest veneration for him. I have 
had a very happy morning owing to his 
‘Wilhelm Tell,’ and it has put me into that 
frame of mind when one wishes to have him 
back again, in order to thank him for what 
he has written. One wishes also to do like 
him, and that people may some day have 
the same feeling towards myself.” 


Fully was this wish granted to Felix !— 
not so the one which concludes the’ next 
paragraph, on his farewell to Switzerland. 


“Tt will be difficult to leave this country, 
for it is beyond all conception beautiful, 
although the weather has again become atro- 
cious. The greenness of everything is mar- 
vellous, and refreshes not.only the eye, but 
rests the whole man. Dearest mother! I 
will not neglect your loving directions, but 
you really need not disturb yourself about 
me; I am not careless of my health, and 
have not felt so well for long as I have 
done during this walking tour in Switzerland. 
If eating, drinking, walking, sleeping, and 
thinking music ought to make a man sound, 
I ought to be so; and God be praised for it. 
If he will we shall all have a happy meet- 
ing ere long; the time till then will pass 
quickly, for everything here, except the 
Highest, passes away; let us only remain 
true to each other and closely loving. With 
me, just now, it is the old story: it is when 
Iam most well and happy that I most deeply 
miss you, most long to be beside you; but 
who knows but that in after years we may 
not all be in this place together and think 
then of now, as we now look back to then; 
no one can say: so I will not reflect an 
more, but go and write out my song, loo 
once again on the hills, wish you all health 
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and happiness as long as you live, and send 
off this loueal” 


It was in these beautiful valleys round In- 
terlachen that Mendelssohn, in 1847, retired 
for his last enjoyment of Nature’s healing 
and holy influences, when the joyous spirit 


‘was crushed, and the happy family circle 


broken by the death of the loved and gifted 
sister to whom so many of these letters 
were addressed. 

To France, in the days of apprenticeship 
to which this book refers, Mendelssohn had 
small tie beyond’that of curiosity. He was 
excited by Paris society; he delighted to 
bury himself among the treasures of the 
Louvre; he ventured to be impertinent to 
“ grim Cherubini” (his own epithet), a cen- 
sor in his own way as savage and autocratic 
as Johnson ; he relished Baillot’s quartett ; 
he admired Habeneck’s minute care over 
rehearsal. But it is evident that Mendels- 
sohn was always on the defensive in Paris. 
The fancy of “discovery ” in music preva- 
lent there among connoisseurs, who find out 
a great man after the world has begun to 
weary of him ; the humor which made them 
late in appreciating Mozart, later in adoring 
Beethoven; which makes them, at the time 
being, adopt only afew instrumental works by 
Mendelssohn (none of his serious vocal com- 
positions,) did not suit a youth so prescient, 
so deep-heated, so unwilling to endure in- 
justice, so fortunate, till then, in every other 
country. 

That England was the land of his esteem 
and regard, the last extracts which can be 
given from this captivating book will suffi- 
ciently show. In Paris, the letter-writer could 
be ironical ; in London, he was affectionate. 
In truth, his cordial and loving nature, how- 
ever fed by German companionship, took 
deep root among our best and wisest and 
most gifted persons from the first. He 
made himself many homes here ; not in mu- 
sical circles alone, but in those where the 
man himself is prized, as distinct from “the 
lion” inanely run after. We have noble 
and burgher, and literary and artistic, and 
mercantile households, in which neither 
hearts nor hearths are yet cold, to whose 
members the name of Mendelssohn is the 
name of one who gladdened every hour that 
he gave to them, and every kindness of 
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which he partook from them. The follow- 
ing tells its own story. 


* London, April 27th, 1832. 


“I wish I could describe to you how hap- 
py I am here, how everything is dear to me, 
and how much the cordiality of old friends 

leases me. I have a number of people to 
ook up whom I have not yet managed to 
see; while with Kliigemann, Rosen, and 
Moscheles, I feel as if we had never been 
separated from them, they are the centres 
of my present life in this place. We meet 
every day: for it is a pam too great for 
me to describe to feel myself again among 
sensibie, earnest, good people, who are my 
true friends, and in conversation with whom 
I have not to be in terror of every word I 
may let drop. Moscheles and his wife show 
me a kindness which is quite touching, and 
which is always dearer to me the more I feel 
of it; that the feeling of returning health, 
as if I had come back fresh to the worid, all 
unite to make me happy.* . . . One morn- 
ing of last week I must describe to you; it 
was the most flattering reception I have ever 
yet met with; itis the one which touched 
me most, and to which I shall perhaps most 
fondly look back, On Saturday morning I 
was at the rehearsal of the Philharmonic ; at 
which, however, nothing of mine was to be 
given. I was in one of the boxes ; and as I 
left it to go to speak to some old friends in the 
hall, I hardly sat down by them when some 
one of the orchestra cried, ‘There is Men- 
delssohn ! ’ and they all began immediately 
to cheer and clap their hands, so that I did 
not know where to look. When it had sub- 
sided, another called out, ‘ Success to him !’ 
and then they began again with the same 
deafening uproar, so that I had to cross the 
hall, clamber up into the orchestra, and ex- 
press my thanks. There! I shall not forget 
that. It was more pleasant to me than any 
other demonstration. That the musicians 


should love me, and be glad to see me come 


among them, is the greatest gratification I 
can have.” 


In the midst of these ovations he received 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
his old friend and master, Zelter. Although 
only twenty-two years old at this time, Men- 
delssohn might probably have suceceded him 
as Director of the Musical Academy at Ber- 
lin. The following letter to his father shows 
with what collected judgment and dignity he 
pursued his professional career. 


* Mendelssohn had had an attack of the chol- 
era during the last weeks of his stay in Paris. 
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“ London, June 1. 


“On the day on which I received the news 
of Zelter’s death, I thought I should have 
been taken very ill. I was a week before I 
could recover it. But my many occupations 
have driven me out of my own thoughts, and 
brought me to myself again. I am well, 
and doing a great deal. Above all, my dear 
father, I must thank you for your letter. It 
has already been in a great measure answered 
by mine; but I repeat again why it would 
not be suitable for me to apply for the office 
of Director of the Academy. In the first 
place, I am quite of your mind that at the 
opening of my career it would not be a de- 
sirable place for me; and I would only — 
of it under certain conditions, and as hold- 
ing by my former promise. In the second 
place, the reason which they gave to you, 
seems to me not a sufficiently straightfor- 
ward or truthful one. They say they wish 
to be sure of my accepting it, and therefore 
allow me to place myself among the candi- 
dates. But three years ago when they of- 
fered it to me, Lichtenstein told me it was 
only done to find out if I would take it, and 
that I might make my mind clearly known. 
Then I said, yes. I wished to carry it on 
along with Rungenhagen. I do not know 
that I should think the same now, but as I 
have said so, I cannot change, and must re- 
main by it. It is not needful for me to re- 
peat this, . . . they do not require any con- 
firmation of my promise, My letter can 
make no difference in this respect, and if 
| mean to bestow the place on another, 
will not prevent their doing so. 

“T must further remind you of a letter I 
wrote to you from Paris, in which I said I 
must return to Berlin, as that was the only 
German town I did not know: this is my 
serious intention. Ido not know if I can 
settle there, or if I could remain there; that 
is, if I should find the same opening there 
for work and occupation as I have found in 
other towns. I know only one house in 
Berlin: that is our own; and that I should 
be happy there I know and feei. But I must 
have occupation also, and be doing; and 
only on my return can I discover how this 
is to be. I hope it will turn out as I wish, 
for that place will be the dearest to me where 
you live ; but before being sure of all these 
things, I do not wish to bind myself by any 
official situation. I must stop, for I am 
overwhelmed with business, and start on my 
journey as soon as the next Phiharmonic is 
over... . Lam just going to direct a con- 
cert of Moscheles, and to play that concerto 
of Mozart’s for which I added (for your ben- 


efit and mine) those two long Cadences.— 
FELIx.” 
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Having said thus much of this admirable 
and successful man as a contributor to liter- 
ature, something remains to be said con- 
cerning the artist in his own more particular 
sphere.. The place of Mendelssohn among 
musicians was in every respect singular. He 
asserted it from the outset among the great 
Germans, with a decision which set at vari- 
ance every theory of development in art as 
implying revolution. The world had be- 
come weary of dilutions of Mozart,—had sur- 
rendered itself to the witcheries of Weber, 
or was yielding itself, more slowly but not 
less surely, to the overpowering grandeur 
and vivid originality of Beethoven ; already 
far on its way to accept, with undistinguish- 
ing faith, his later exaggerations, audacities, 
crudities, as so many evidences of genius, 
to question which implied deficient under- 
standing. Yet there was no set purpose in 
the boy who broke into enduring fame with 
his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” overture, 
which Mendelssohn composed at the age of 
sixteen. He had no mission (as the jargon 
runs), no party, nor partisanship; simply 
that necessity of pouring out his own con- 
ceptions in his own speech, which marks the 
distance betwixt talent and genius. But 
his speech was wonderfully mature for one 
so young. If he did not command a well- 
spring of melody as deep as that born to 
the Mozarts and Rossinis, and won in con- 
quest by Beethoven,—from the first he 
showed a buoyancy of fancy, in conjunction 
with an extent of scientific acquirement, 
which has no parallel in our later times; 
times when so many combinations have been 
exhausted, so many effects forced into ex- 
travagance, so many counterfeits palmed off 
as real treasures. There was sedateness as 
well as fantasy in Mendelssohn’s very first 
essays. Though nothing more Shaksperian 
can be conceived in music than his faery 
overture, with “ Cobweb, Pease Blossom, 
Moth, and Mustard-seed,” and the bray of 
the “ translated ” Bottom ; though no wilder 
picture of beetling promontory, and restless, 
rocking waves, can be conveyed in sound, 
than in his overture “ The Isles of Fingal,” 
the strictness of musical structure in both 
these romantic pieces is as noteworthy as 
their color. The boy who had nurtured 
himself on the music of Bach (strong meat 
for a boy so vivacious had he not been also 
so vigorous), is no less clearly to be dis- 
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cerned in these musical poems, than the boy 
who had dreamed in the Athenian wood, 
and who, among the other pilgrimages of 
his artistic apprenticeship, had touched, as a 
shrine, “the wind-swept Orcades.” There 
was thus something of retrogression, as well 
as of advance, in his music; contradicting 
the theories of the new school of destruc- 
tives, whose strange proceedings have for 
awhile threatened to make such havoc in his 
world of art. 

The excellent and modest spirit of self- 
correction which Mendelssohn brought to 
every task entered on, is attested by the in- 
creased freedom and courage of his works 
as he grew in years. A thematic catalogue, 
carefully prepared by himself, announces the 
existence of a mass of music unpublished be- 
cause being thought by him inferior, or 
else laid aside for reconsideration. The 
“Walpurgis Night,” begun in Italy, was 
kept by him for years, and underwent large 
alterations. The “ Reformation Symphony,” 
an orchestral work ona large scale was never 
given to the world for like reasons. He was 
resolute in trying and trying again when he 
failed to satisfy himself. One of the proj- 
ects which he could not bring to pass was a 
concert-Sonata for violin and pianoforte—of 
such a composition he must have left at least 
a dozen beginnings. But “Elijah” is the 
most remarkable monument of his determi- 
nation to do his utmost in whatever he set 
himself to do. Those who were present at 
the production of that oratorio in the Town 
Hall at Birmingham, will never forget the 
scene as one of the most brilliant triumphs 
recorded in music. Though the singers, with 
the exception of Herr Staudigl, were unequal 
to the duties allotted to them, and though 
the time had not admitted of such ripe and 
deliberate preparation as is essential to the 
complete execution of a new work of impor- 
tance, the march of success was uninter- 
rupted from the first note to the last. Ova- 
tion followed ovation;—encore succeeded 
encore. The story of that morning matches 
the tale of Mozart’s “ Figaro,” performed 
twice by the same company on the same day. 
If ever success was unquestioned, that of 
“Elijah” was so. But whereas a meaner 
man would have been intoxicated with the 
praise and the plaudits, into a willingness to 
conceive that he had done a really great 
thing, and have complacently sat down to 
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enjoy his fame,—in the very hour of imme- 
diate triumph Mendelssohn was strong and 
modest enough to detect in the new work 
weak places which he could strengthen, to 
conceive effects which he had overlooked,— 
he altered several portions, took away some, 
and exchanged others. The unaccompanied 
trio for female voices was one of these after- 
thoughts. Thus, probably aware that the 
flow of melody in his vocal pieces was some- 
what restrained and liable to the charge of 
monotony, it was excellent to observe how, 
year by year, he became at once more sedu- 
lous and simple in selecting the phrases on 
which he wrought, how without ceasing he 
was looking round him to increase and vary 
his resources. The same cause led him to 
postpone his design of writing a great work 
for the stage. In early life he had promised 
an opera to the Theatre at Munich; he con- 
templated an adaptation of the “ Tempest ” 
of Shakspeare, a theme apparently well suited 
to his genius: he consulted his friend Im- 
mermann, whom he thought capable of con- 
structing the literary part of the piece. But 
he was still in a course of experiment and 
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scrutiny as to his power of gaining success in 
this, the only field of musical composition 
that he had never conquered, when his 
strength gave way under the strain of a life 
in which respite and repose had been made 
almost impossible by the universal popular- 
ity which had attached itself to him. With 
these latter years, or, to be more correct, with 
the few last months of pain, distress, and 
sudden exhaustion, we have happily not to 
deal. The letters here collected break off in 
the early noon of enjoyment and success, 
They have taken us back thirty years to that 
delightful hour of existence when the light 
of youthful genius and the glory of the world 
reflect each other ; and we trust these letters 
may afford to some of our readers the same 
exquisite pleasure we have ourselves derived 
from them. More volumes are to come, we 
hope; being assured that none to come can 
tarnish the reputation which belongs to Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, as a complete, 
successful, and thoroughly happy man and 
artist, who died in early manhood, but in 
the meridian of his fame. 





Tne storm which lately threatened us from 
the far West, has blown over. We are not going 
to have war with America about the question of 
the Zrent. But the question of the Trent never 
would have arisen, had not the feelings of the 
American people and Government been very 
hostile to England, and there is nothing to show 
that the American Government and people are 
at all reconciled to us by the manner of its solu- 
tion. The evidence, on the contrary, is all the 
other way. The Americans have been coerced 
into an act of justice, which they performed with 
the worst possible grace; and we are frankly 
assured that a time is coming, when they mean 
to take ample vengeance for present humilia- 
tions. It appears, then, that a war with the 
Federal States of America is only deferred. If 
not imminent, it is pretty sure to come sooner 
or later. The point, therefore, for us to deter- 
mine, in the mean while, is—How shall we pre- 
pare for such a contingency, and conduct the 
war when it comes ? 

There are two modes of carrying on war with 
Amecrica—oue ageressive, the other defensive. 
We shall probably adopt both. We shall assail 
their harbors, burn their fleets, destroy their 
commeree, and keep their whole seaboard in a 
state of constant alarm ; and we shall give em- 
ployment by these means to no inconsiderable 





portion of the half million of men whom they 
boast to have under arms. But we shall have 
a defensive war likewise to provide for, on the 
side of Canada.—Blackwood’s Magazine, Feb. 


A “History of the Last Two Wars between 
England and America” is being prepared for 
the press by Mr. Cyrus Redding, which will 
also include an account of the interview of a 
friend with General Washington not long before 
his death. 


Brstes.—The Clerical Reporter, 1 paper ap- 
pearing at Leipzig, has the following statistics 
on the sale of Bibles: “In the year 1524, the 
bookseller Herrgott was executed at Leipzig, at 
the command of Duke George of Saxony, be- 
cause he had sold a Bible. Another vender had 
his eyes pierced for the same offence. At the 
present day 5,000 societies are busy to spread 
the Bible among Christians and Heathens. The 
number of Bibles now current is estimated at 
32,000,000, in 200 different languages, while, 
only five years ago, the number did not exceed 


| 4,000,000 in 50 different languages.” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CHRONICLES OF Seenenete: SALEM 
APE: 


PART I.—CHAPTER I. 
TowarpDs the west end of Grove Street, 


in Carlingford, on the shabby side of the 
street, stood a red brick building, present- 


ing a pinched gable terminated by a curious 


little belfry, not intended for any bell, and 
looking not unlike a handle to lift up the 
edifice by to the public observation. This 
was Salem Chapel, the only Dissenting place 
of worship in Carlingford. It stood in a 
narrow strip of ground, just as the little 
houses which flanked it on either side stood 
in their gardens, except that the enclosure 
of the chapel was flowerless and sombre, and 
showed at the farther end a few sparsely 
scattered tombstones—unmeaning _ slabs, 
such as the English mourner loves to in- 
scribe his sorrow on. On either side of this 
little tabernacle were the humble houses— 
little detached boxes, each two stories high, 
each fronted by a little flower-plot—clean, 
respectable, meagre, little habitations, which 
contributed most largely to the ranks of the 
congregation in the Chapel. The big houses 
opposite, which turned their backs and stair- 
case windows to the street, took little notice 
of the humble Dissenting community. Twice 
in the winter, perhaps, the Misses Hem- 
mings, mild evangelical women, on whom 
the late rector—the Low-Church rector, who 
reigned before the brief and exceptional in- 
cumbency of the Rev. Mr. Proctor—had be- 
stowed much of his confidence, would cross 
the street, when other profitable occupations 
failed them, to hear a special sermon on a 
Sunday evening. But the Misses Hem- 
mings were the only representatives of any- 
thing which could, by the utmost stretch, be 
called Society, who ever patronized the Dis- 
senting interest in the town of Carlingford. 
Nobody from Grange Lane had ever been 
seen so much as in Grove Street on a Sun- 
day, far less in the chapel. Greengrocers, 
dealers in cheese and bacon, milkmen, with 
some dressmakers of inferior pretensions, 
and teachers of day schools of similar hum- 
ble character, formed the élite of the congre- 
gation. It is not to be supposed, however, 
on this account, that a prevailing aspect of 
shabbiness was upon this little community ; 
on the contrary, the grim pews of Salem 
Chapel blushed with bright colors, and con- 





tained both dresses and faces on the sum- 
mer Sundays which the Church itself could 
scarcely have surpassed. Nor did those 
unadorned walls form a centre of asceticism 
and gloomy religiousness in the cheerful lit- 
tle town. Tea-parties were not uncommon 
occurrences—tea-parties which made the lit- 
tle tabernacle festive, in which cakes and 
oranges were diffused among the pews, and 
funny speeches made from the little platform 
underneath the pulpit, which woke the un- 
consecrated echoes with hearty outbreaks of 
laughter. Then the young people had their 
singing-class, at which they practised hymns, 
and did not despise a little flirtation; and 
charitable societies and missionary auxil- 
iaries diversified the congregational routine, 
and kept up a brisk succession of “ Chapel 
business,” mightily like the Church business 
which occupied Mr. Wentworth and his Sis- 
ters of Mercy at St. Roque’s. To name the 
two communities, however, in the same 
breath, would have been accounted little 
short of sacrilege in Carlingford. The 
names which figured highest in the benevo- 
lent lists of Salem Chapel, were known to 
society only as appearing, in gold letters, 
upon the backs of those mystic tradesmen’s 
books which were deposited every Monday 
in little heaps at every house in Grange 
Lane. The Dissenters, on their part, as- 
pired to no conquests in the unattainable 
territory of high life, as it existed in Carling- 
ford. They were content to keep their priv- 
ileges among themselves, and to enjoy their 
superior preaching and purity with a compas- 
sionate complacence. While Mr. Proctor 
was rector, indeed, Mr. Tozer, the butter- 
man, who was senior deacon, found it diffi- 
cult to refrain from an audible expression of 
pity for the “Church folks” who knew no 
better ; but, as a general rule, the congrega- 
tion of Salem kept by itself, gleaning new 
adherents by times at an “ anniversary” or 
the coming of a new minister, but knowing 
and keeping “ its own place” in a manner 
edifying to behold. 

Such was the state of affairs when old Mr. 
Tufton declined in popularity, and impressed 
upon the minds of his hearers those now- 
established principles about the unfitness of 
old -men for any important post, and the 
urgent necessity and duty incumbent upon 
old clergymen, old generals, old admirals, 








etc.,—every aged functionary, indeed, except 
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old statesmen—to resign in favor of younger 
men, which have been, within recent years, 
so much enforced upon the world. To com- 
municate this opinion to the old minister 
was perhaps less difficult to Mr. Tozer and 
his brethren than it might have been to men 
more refined and less practical; but it was 
an undeniable relief to the managers of the 
chapel when grim Paralysis came mildly in 
and gave the intimation im the manner least 
calculated to wound the sufferer’s feelings. 
Mild but distinct was that undeniable warn- 
ing. The poor old minister retired, accord- 
ingly, with a purse and a presentation, and 
young Arthur Vincent, fresh from Homer- 
ton, in the bloom of hope and intellectualism, 
a young man of the newest school, was rec- 
ognized as pastor in his stead. 

A greater change could not possibly have 
happened. When the interesting figure of the 
young minister went up the homely pulpit- 
stairs, and appeared, whitesbrowed, white- 
handed, in snowy linen and glossy clerical 
apparel, where old Mr. Tufton, spiritual but 
homely, had been wont to impend over the 
desk and exhort his beloved brethren, it was 
natural that a slight rustle of expectation 
should run audibly through the audience. 
Mr. Tozer looked round him proudly to note 
the sensation, and see if the Misses Hem- 
mings, sole representatives of a cold and 
unfeeling aristocracy, were there. The fact 
was, that few of the auditors were more im- 
pressed than the Misses Hemmings, who 
were there, and who talked all the evening 
after about the young minister. What a 
sermon it was! not much in it about the 
beloved brethren; nothing very stimulating, 
indeed, to the sentiments and affections, ex- 
cept in the youth and good looks of the 
preacher, which naturally made a more dis- 
tinct impression upon the female portion of 
his hearers than on the stronger sex. But 
then, what eloquence! what an amount of 
thought! what an honest entrance into all 
the difficulties of the subject! Mr. Tozer 
remarked afterwards that such preaching 
was food for men. It was too closely rea- 
soned out, said the excellent butterman, to 
please women or weak-minded persons; but 
he did not doubt, for his part, that soon the 
young men of Carlingford, the hope of the 
country, would find their way to Salem. 
Under such prognostications, it was fortu- 
nate that the young minister possessed 
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something else besides close reasoning and 
Homerton eloquence to propitiate the women 
too. 

Mr. Vincent arrived at Carlingford in the 
beginning of winter, when society in that 
town was re-assembling or at least re-ap- 
pearing, after the temporary summer seclu- 
sion, The young man knew very little of 
the community which he had assumed the 
spiritual charge of. He was almost as par- 
ticular as the Rey. Mr. Wentworth of St. 
Roque’s about the cut of his coat and the 
precision of his costume, and decidedly pre- 
ferred the word clergyman to the word min- 
ister, which latter was universally used by 
his flock ; but notwithstanding these trifling 
predilections, Mr. Vincent who had been 
brought up upon the Nonconformist and the 
Eclectic Review, was strongly impressed 
with the idea that the Church Establishment, 
though outwardly prosperous, was in reality a 
profoundly rotten institution ; that the Non- 
conforming portion of the English public was 
the party of progress ; that the eyes of the 
world were turned upon the Dissenting in- 
terest ; and that his own youthful eloquence 
and the Voluntary principle were quite 
enough to counterbalance all the ecclesias- 
tical advantages on the other side, and make 
for himself a position of the highest influ- 
ence inhisnew sphere. As he walked about 
Carlingford making acquaintance with the 
place, it occurred to the young man, with a 
thrill of not ungenerous ambition, that the 
time might shortly come when Salem Chapel 
would be all too insignificant for the Non- 
conformists of this hitherto torpid place. 
He pictured to himself how, by and by, 
those jealous doors in Grange Lane would 
fly open at his touch, and how the dormant 
minds within would awake under his influ- 
ence. It was a blissful dream to the young 
pastor. Even the fact that Mr. Tozer was 
a butterman, and the other managers of the 
chapel equally humble in their pretensions, 
did not disconcert him in that flush of early 
confidence. All he wanted—all any man 
worthy of his post wanted—was a spot of 
standing-ground, and an opportunity of mak- 
ing the Truth—and himself—known. Such, 
at least, was the teaching of Homerton and 
the Dissentimg organs. Young Vincent, 
well educated and enlightened according to 
| his fashion, was yet so entirely unacquainted 

with any world but that contracted one in 
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which he had been brought up, that he be- 
lieved all this as devoutly as Mr. Wentworth 
believed in Anglicanism, and would have 
smiled with calm scorn at any sceptic who 
ventured to doubt. Thus it will be seen he 
came to Carlingford with elevated expecta- 
tions—by no means prepared to circulate 
among his flock, and say grace at Mrs. To- 
zer’s “teas,” and get up soirees to amuse 
the congregation, as Mr. Tufton had been 
accustomed todo. These secondary circum- 
stances of his charge had little share in the 
new minister’s thoughts. Somehow the tone 
of public writing has changed of late days. 
Scarcely a newspaper writer condescends 
now to address men who are not free of 
society,” and learned in all its ways. The 
Times and the magazines take it for granted 
that all their readers dine out at splendid 
tables, and are used to a solemn attendant 
behind their chair. Young Vincent was one 
of those who accept the flattering implica- 
tion. It is true, he saw few enough of such 
celestial scenes in his college days. But now 
that life was opening upon him, he doubted 
nothing of the society that must follow ; and 
with a swell of gratification listened when the 
advantages of Carlingford were discussed by 
some chance fellow-travellers on the railway ; 
its pleasant parties—its nice people—Mr. 
Wodchouse’s capital dinners, and the charm- 
ing breakfasts—such a delightful novelty !— 
so easy and agreeable !—of the pretty Lady 
Western, the young dowager. In imagina- 
tion Mr. Vincent saw himself admitted to all 
these social pleasures ; not that he cared for 
capital dinners more than became a young 
man, or had any special tendencies towards 
tuft-hunting, but because fancy and hope, 
and ignorance of the real world, made him 
naturally project himself into the highest 
sphere within his reach, in the simple con- 
viction that such was his natural place. 
With these thoughts, to be asked to Mrs. 
Tozer’s to tea at six o’clock, was the most 
wonderful cold plunge for the young man. 
He shrugged his shoulders, smiled to him- 
self over the note of invitation, which, how- 
ever, was very prettily written by Phebe, 
Mrs. Tozer’s blooming daughter, on paper 
as pink as Lady Western’s, and consented, 
as he could not help himself. He went out 
from his nice little lodgings a little after six, 
still smiling, and persuading himself that this 
would be quite a pleasant study of manners, 
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and that of course he could not do less than 
patronize the good homely people in their 
own way, whatever that might be. Mr. Vin- 
cent’s rooms were in George Street, at what 
the Grange people called the other end, in an 
imposing house with a large door, and iron 
extinguishers fixed in the railing, which had 
in their day quenched the links of the last 
century. To cross the street in his evening 
coat, and walk into the butter-shop, where 
the two white-aproned lads behind the coun- 
ter stared, and a humble member of the con- 
gregation turned sharply round, and held 
out the hand, which had just clutched a piece 
of bacon, for her minister to shake, was a 
sufficiently trying introduction to the even- 
ing’s pleasure ; but when the young pastor 
had been ushered up-stairs, the first aspect 
of the company there rather took away his 
breath, as he emerged from the dark stair- 
case. Tozer himself, who awaited the min- 
ister at the door, was fully habited in the 
overwhelming black suit and white tie, which 
produced so solemnizing an effect every Sun- 
day at chapel ; and the other men of the party 
were, with a few varieties, similarly attired. 
But the brilliancy of the female portion of the 
company overpowered Mr. Vincent. Mrs. 
Tozer herself sat at the end of her hospitable 
table,with all her best china tea-service set out 
before her, in a gown and cap which Grange 
Lane could not have furnished any rivals to. 
The brilliant hue of the one, and the flowers 
and feathers of the other, would require a 
more elaborate description than this chron- 
icle has space for. Nor indeed in the par- 
ticular of dress did Mrs. Tozer do more than 
hold her own among the guests who sur- 
rounded her. It was scarcely dark, and the 
twilight softened down the splendors of the 
company, and saved the dazzled eyes of 
the young pastor. He felt the grandeur 
vaguely as he came in with a sense of re- 
proof, seeing that he had evidently been 
waited for. He said grace devoutly when 
the tea arrived and the gas was lighted, and 
with dumb amaze gazed round him. Could 
these be the veritable womankind of Salem 
Chapel? Mr. Vincent saw bare shoulders 
and flower-wreathed heads bending over the 
laden tea-table. He saw pretty faces and 
figures not inelegant, remarkable among 
which was Miss Pheebe’s, who had written 








him ‘that pink note, and who herself was 
pink all over—dress, shoulders, elbows, 
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cheeks, and all. Pink—not red—a softened 
youthful flush, which was by no means un- 
becoming to the plump full figure which had 
not an angleanywhere. As for the men, the 
lawful owners of all this feminine display, 
they huddled altogether, indisputable cheese- 
mongers as they were, quite transcended and 
extinguished by their wives and daughters. 
The pastor was young and totally inexperi- 
enced. In his heart he asserted his own 
claim to an entirely different sphere; but, 
suddenly cast into this little crowd, Mr. 
Vincent’s inclination was to join the dark 
group of husbands and fathers whom he 
knew, and who made no false pretences. 
He was shy of venturing upon those fine 
women, who surely never could be Mrs. 
Brown of the Devonshire Dairy, and Mrs. 
Pigeon, the poulterer’s wife; whereas Pigeon 
and Brown themselves were exactly like 
what they always were on Sundays, if not 
perhaps a trifle graver and more depressed 
in their minds. 

“ Here’s a nice place for you, Mr. Vincent 
—quite the place for you, where you can hear 
all the music, and see all the young ladies. 
For I do suppose ministers, bein’ young, are 
like other young men,” said Mrs. Tozer, 
drawing aside her brilliant skirts to make 
room for him on the sofa. “I have a son 
myself as is at college, and feel mother-like 
to those as go in the same line. Sit you 
down comfortable, Mr. Vincent. There aint 
one here, sir, I’m proud to say, as grudges 
you the best seat.” 

“OQ mamma, how could you think of 
saying such a thing!” said Phoebe, under 
her breath; “‘to be sure, Mr. Vincent aever 
could think there was anybody anywhere that 
would be so wicked—and he the minister.” 

“Indeed, my dear,” said Mrs. Pigeon, 
who was close by, “ not to affront Mr. Vin- 
cent, as is deserving of our best respects, 
I’ve seen many and many’s the minister I 
wouldn’t have given up my seat to; and I 
don’t misdoubt, sir, you’ve heard of such as 
well as we. There was Mr. Bailey, at Par- 
son’s Green, now. He went and married a 
poor bit of a governess, as common a look- 
jng creature as you could see, that set her- 
self up above the people, Mr. Vincent, and 
was too grand, sir, if you'll believe me, to 
visit the deacons’ wives. Nobody cares less 
than me about them vain shows. What’s 
visiting, if you know the vally of your time? 
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Nothing but a laying-up of judgment. But 
I wouldn’t be put upon neither by a chit that 
got her bread out of me and my husband’s 
hard earnin’s ; and so I told my sister, Mrs. 
Tozer, as lives at Parson’s Green.” 

“Poor thing!” said the gentler Mrs, 
Tozer, ‘it’s hard lines on a minister’s wife 
to please the congregation. Mr. Vincent 
here, he’ll have to take alesson. That Mrs. 
Bailey was pretty-looking, I must allow——” 

“Sweetly pretty!” whispered Phebe, 
clasping her plump, pink hands. 

“ Pretty-looking! I don’t say anything 
against it,” continued her mother ; ‘ but it’s 
hard upon a minister when his wife wont 
take no pains to please his flock. To have 
people turn up their noses at you aint pleas- 
ant——” 

“ And them getting their livin’ off you all 
the time,” cried Mrs. Pigeon, clinching the 
milder speech. 

‘«‘ But it seems to me,” said poor Vincent, 
“that a minister can no more be said to get 
his living off you than any other man. He 
works hard enough generally for what little 
he has. And really, Mrs. Tozer, I'd rather 
not hear all these unfortunate particulars 
about one of my brethren——” 

“He aint one of the brethren now,” 
broke in the poulterer’s wife. ‘ He’s been 
gone out o’ Parson’s Green this twelve- 
months. Them stuck-up ways may do with 
the Church folks as can’t help themselves, 
but they'll never do with us Dissenters, 
No tthat we aint as glad as can be to see 
you, Mr. Vincent, and I hope you'll favor 
my poor house another night like you're fa- 
voirng Mrs. Tozer’s. Mr. Tufton always said 
that was the beauty of Carlingford in our 
connection. Cheerful folks and no display. 
No display, you know—nothing but a hearty 
mectin’, sorry to part, and happy to meet 
again. Them’s our ways. And the better 
you know us, the better you’ll like us, I’ll be 
bound to say. We don’t put it all on the 
surface, Mr. Vincent,” continued Mrs. Pig- 
eon, shaking out her skirts and expanding 
herself on her chair, “ but it’s all real and 
solid; what we say we mean—and we don’t 
say no more than we mean—and them’s the 
kind of folks to trust to wherever you go.” 

Poor Vincent made answer by an inartic- 
ulate murmur, whether of assent or dissent 
it was impossible to say ; and, inwardly ap- 
palled, turned his eyes towards his deacons, 
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who, more fortunate than himself, were 
standing all in a group together discussing 
chapel matters, and wisely leaving general 
conversation to the fairer portion of the com- 
pany. The unlucky minister’s secret looks 
of distress awoke the interest and sympathy 
of Phebe, who sat in an interesting man- 
ner on a stool at her mother’s side. “O 
mamma,” said that young lady, too bashful 
to address himself directly, ‘‘1 wonder if 
Mr. Vincent plays or sings? There are 
some such nice singers here. Perhaps we 
might have some music, if Mr. Vincent——” 

“T don’t perform at all,” said that victim, 
—‘ not in any way; but I am an exemplary 
listener. Let me take you to the piano.” 

Tie plump Phebe rose after many hesita- 
tions, and, with a simper and a blush and 
pretty air of fright, took the minister’s arm. 
After all, even when the whole company is 
beneath a man’s level, it is easier to play the 
victim under the supplice inflicted by a 
pretty girl than by two mature matrons. 
Phoebe understood pretty well about her /’s, 
and did not use the double negative; and 
when she rose up rustling from her low seat, 
the round, pink creature, with dimples all 
about her, was not an unpleasant object of 
contemplation. Mr. Vincent listened to her 
song with decorous interest. Perhaps it was 
just as well sung as Lucy Wodehouse in 
Grange Lane, would have sung it. When 
Phoebe had concluded, the minister was 
called to the side of Mrs. Brown of the 
Devonshire Dairy, who had been fidgeting 
to secure him from the moment he ap- 
proached the piano. She was fat and round- 
about, good woman, and had the aspect of 
sitting upon the very edge of her chair. 
She held out to the distressed pastor a hand 
covered with a rumpled white glove, which 
did not fit and had never been intended to 
fit, and beckoned to him anxiously. With 
the calmness of despair Mr. Vincent obeyed 
the call. 

“T have been looking so anxious to catch 
your eye, Mr. Vincent,” said Mrs. Brown ; 
* do sit you down, now there’s a chance, and 
let me talk to youa minnit. Bless the girl! 
there’s Miss Polly Pigeon going to play, and 
everybody can use their freedom in talking. 
For my part,” seid Mrs. Brown, securing the 
vacant chair of the performer for her captive, 
“ that’s why I like instrumental music best. 
When a girl sings, why, to be sure, it’s only 











civil to listen—aint it now, Mr. Vincent ? 
but nobody expects it of you, don’t you see, 
when she only plays. Now do you sit down. 
What I wanted to speak to you was about 
that poor creetur in Back Grove Street— 
that’s the lane right behind the chapel. She 
do maunder on so to see the minister. Mr. 
Tozer he’s been to see her, andI sent Brown, 

but it wasn’t a bit of use. It’s you, Mr. 

Vincent, she’s awanting of. If you’ll call in 

to-morrow, I’ll show you the place myself, 

as you're a stranger ; for, if you’ll excuse me 

saying it, I am as curious as can be to hear 

what she’s got to say.” 

“ Tf she has got anything to say, she might 
prefer that it was not heard,” said Vincent, 
with an attempt ata smile. “Is she ill— 
and who is she? I have never heard of her 
before.” 

“ Well, you see, sir, she doesn’t belong 
righily to Salem. She’s a stranger here, 
and not a joined member; and she aint ill 
either, as I can see—only something on her 
mind. You ministers,” said Mrs. Brown, 
with a look of awe, “ must have a deal of 
secrets confided to you. Folks may stand 
out against religion as long as things go on 
straight with them, but they’re sure to want 
the minister as soon as they’ve got some- 
thing on their mind; and a deal better to 
have it out, and get a little comfort, than to 
bottle it all up till their latter end, like old 
Mrs. Thompson, and let it out in their will, 
to drive them as was expecting different dis- 
tracted. It’s a year or two since that hap-. 
pened. I don’t suppose you’ve heerd tell of 
it yet. But that’s what makes old Mrs. 
Christian—I dare to say you’ve seen her at 
chapel—so uncomfortable in her feelin’s. 
She’s never got over it, sir, and never will to 
her dying day.” 

“Some disappointment about money?” 
said Mr. Vincent. 

“ Poor old folks! their daughter did very 
well for herself—and very well for them too,” 
said Mrs. Brown; ‘but it don’t make no 
difference in Mrs. Christian’s feelin’s : they’re 
living, like, on Mr. Brown the solicitor’s 
charity, you see, sir, instead of their own 
fortin, which makes a deal o’ difference. It 
would have been a fine thing for Salem too,” 
added Mrs. Brown, reflectively, ‘if they had 
had the old lady’s money ; for Mrs. Christian 
was always one that liked to be first, and 
stanch to her chapel, and would never have 





been wanting when the collecting-books went 
round. But it wasn’t to be, Mr. Vincent— 
that’s the short and the long of it ; and we 
never have had nobody in our connection 
worth speaking of in Carlingford but’s been 
in trade. And a very good thing too, as I 
tell Brown. For if there’s one thing I can’t 
abear in a chapel, it’s one set setting up 
above the rest. But bein’ all in the way of 
business, except just the poor folks, as is all 
very well in their place, and never interferes 
with nothing, and don’t count, there’s noth- 
ing but brotherly love here, which is a deal 
more than most ministers can say for their 
flocks. I’ve asked a few friends to tea, Mr. 
Vincent, on next Thursday, at six. As I 
haven’t got no daughters just out of a board- 
ing-school to write notes for me, will you 
take us in a friendly way, and just come 
without another invitation? All our own 
folks, sir, and a comfortable evening; and 
prayers, if you'll be so good, at the end. I 
don’t like the new fashions,” said Mrs. 
Brown, with a significant glance towards 
Mrs. Tozer, “ of separatin’ like heathens, 
when all’s of one connection. We might 
never meet again, Mr. Vincent. In the 
midst of life, you know, sir. You'll not for- 
get Thursday, at six.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Brown, I am very 
sorry: Thursday is one of the days I have 
specially devoted to study,” stammered forth 
the unhappy pastor. “ What with the 
Wednesday meeting and the Friday commit- 
tee - 

Mrs. Brown drew herself up as well as the 
peculiarities of her form permitted, and her 
roscate countenance assumed a deeper glow. 
“We've been in the chapel longer than 
Tozer,” said the offended deaconess. ‘‘We’ve 
never been backward in takin’ trouble, nor 
spendin’ our substance, nor puttin’ our 
hands to every good work ; and as for mak- 
in’ a difference between one member and an- 
other, it’s what we aint been accustomed to, 
Mr. Vincent. I’m a plain woman, and speak 
my mind. Old Mr. Tufton was very partic- 
ular to show no preferenee. THe always said, 
it never answered in a flock to show more 
friendship to one nor another ; and if it had 
been put to me, I wouldn’t have said, I as- 
sure you, sir, that it was us as was to be 
made the first example of. If I haven’t a 
daughter fresh out of a boarding-school, I’ve 
been a member at Salem five-and-twenty 
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year, and had ministers in my house many’s 
the day, and as friendly as if I were a duch- 
ess ; and for charities and.such things, we’ve 
never been known to fail, though I say it; 
and as for the trouble-——” 

“ But I spoke of my study,” said the poor 
minister, as she paused, her indignation 
growing too eloquent for words : ‘* you want 
me to preach on Sunday, don’t you? andI 
must have some time, you know, to do my 
work.” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Brown, severely, “I 
know it for a fact that Mr. Wentworth of St. 
Roque’s dines out five days in the week, and 
it don’t do his sermons no injury; and when 
you go out to dinner, it stands to reason it’s 
a different thing from a friendly tea.” 

“ Ah, yes, most likely! ” said Mr. Vincent, 
with a heavy sigh. “T’ll come, since you 
wish it so much; but,” added the unlucky 
young man, with a melancholy attempt at a 
smile, ‘you must not be too kind to me. 
Too much of this kind of thing, you know, 
might have an effect——” Here he paused, 
inclined to laugh at his own powers of sar- 
casm. As chance would have it, as he 
pointed generally to the scene before them, 
the little wave of his hand seemed to Mrs. 
Brown to indicate the group round the piano, 
foremost in which was Phebe, plump and 
pink, and full of dimples. ‘The good mis- 
tress of the Devonshire Dairy gave her head, 
a little toss. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Brown, with a sigh, 
“you don’t know, you young men, the half 
of the tricks of them girls that look so inno- 
cent. But I don’t deny it’s a pleasant 
party,” added the deaconess, looking round 
on the company in general with some com- 
placency. ‘ But just you come along our 
way on Thursday, at six, and judge for your- 
self if mine aint quite as good; though I 
have not got no daughters, Mr. Vincent,” 
she concluded, with severe irony, elevating 
her double chin and nodding her flowery 
head. 

The subdued minister made no reply; 
only deeper and deeper humiliation seemed 
in store for him. Was it he, the first prize- 
man of Homerton, who was supposed to be 
already smitten by the pink charms of Pheebe 
Tozer? The unfortunate young man groaned 
in spirit, and, seizing a sudden opportunity, 
plunged into the black group of deacons, and 
tried to immerse himself in chapel business. 
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But vain was the attempt. He was recap- 
tured and led back in triumph to Mrs. To- 
zer’s sofa. He had to listen to more sing- 
ing, and accept another invitation to tea. 
When he got off at last, it was with a sensa- 
tion of dreadful dwindlement that poor Vin- 
cent crossed the street again to his lonely 
abode. He knocked quite humbly at the 
big door, and, with a sensation of unclerical 
rage, wondered to himself whether the police- 
man who met him knew he had been out to 
tea. Ah, blessed Mr. Wentworth of St. 
Roque’s! The young Nonconformist sighed 
as he put on his slippers, and kicked his 
boots into a corner of his sitting-room. 
Somehow he had come down into the world 
all at once, and without expecting it. Such 
was Salem Chapel and its requirements : and 
such was Mr. Vincent’s first experience of 
social life in Carlingford. 


CHAPTER II. 


IT was with a somewhat clouded aspect 
that the young pastor rose from his solitary 
breakfast-table next morning to devote him- 
self to the needful work of visiting his flock. 
The minister’s breakfast, though lonely, had 
not been without alleviations. He had the 
Carlingford Gazette at his elbow, if that was 
any comfort, and he had two letters which 
were interesting ; one was from his mother, 
a minister’s widow, humbly enough off, but 
who had brought up her son in painful gen- 
tility, and done much to give him that taste 
for good society which was to come to so 
little fruition in Carlingford. Mr. Vincent 
smiled sardonically as he read his good 
mother’s questions about his “ dear people,” 
and her anxious inquiry whether he had 
found a “pleasant circle” in Salem. Re- 
membering the dainty little household which 
it took her so much pains and pinching to 
maintain, the contrast made present affairs 
still more and more distasteful to her son. 
He could fancy her tidy little figure in that 
traditionary black silk gown which never 
wore out, and the whitest of caps, gazing 
aghast at Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Tozer. But, 
nevertheless, Mrs. Vincent understood all 
about Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Tozer, and had 
been very civil to such, and found them very 
serviceable in her day, though her son, who 
knew her only in that widowed cottage where 
she had her own way, could not have realized 
it. The other letter was from a Homerton 


chum, a young intellectual and ambitious 
Nonconformist like himself, whose epistle 
was full of confidence and hope, triumph in 
the cause, and its perpetual advance. “ We 
are priests of the poor,” said the Homerton 
enthusiast, encouraging his friend to the 
sacrifices and struggles which he presumed 
to be already surrounding him. Mr. Vin- 
cent bundled up this letter with a sigh. 
Alas! there were no grand struggles or sac- 
rifices in Carlingford. ‘The poor” were 
mostly church-goers, as he had already dis- 
covered. It was a tolerably comfortable 
class of the community, that dreadful ‘“ con- 
nection ” of Browns, Pigeons, and Tozers. 
Amid their rude luxuries and commonplace 
plenty, life could have no heroic cireum- 
stances. The young man sighed, and did 
not feel so sure as he once did of the grand 
generalities in which his friend was still con- 
fident. If Dissenters led the van of progress 
generally, there was certainly an exception 
to be made in respect to Carlingford. And 
the previous evening’s entertainment had 
depressed the young minister’s expectations 
even of what he himself could do—a sad 
blow to a young man. He was less con- 
vinced that opportunity of utterance was all 
that was necessary to give him influence in 
the general community. He was not half 
so sure of success in opening the closed 
doors and sealed hearts of Grange Lane. 
On the whole, matters looked somewhat dis- 
couraging that particular morning, which 
was a morning in October, not otherwise de- 
pressing or disagreeable. He took his hat 
and went down-stairs with a kind of despair- 
ing determination to do his duty. There an 
encounter occurred which did not raise his 
spirits. The door was open, and his land- 
lady, who was a member of Salem Chapel, 
stood there in fu relief against the day- 
light outside, taking from the hands of Miss 
Phebe Tozer a little basket, the destinaticn 
of which she was volubly indicating. Mr. 
Vincent appearing before Phebe had half 
concluded her speech, that young lady grew 
blushingly embarrassed, and made haste to 
relinquish her hold of the basket. Her con- 
scious looks filled the unwitting minister 
with ignorant amaze. 

‘¢ Oh, to think Mr. Vincent should catch 
me here! What ever will he think? and 
what ever will ma say ?” cried Miss Phebe. 





“O Mr. Vincent, ma thought, please, you 
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might perhaps like some jelly, and I said I 
would run over with it myself, as it’s so 
near, and the servant might have made a 
mistake, and ma hopes you'll enjoy it, and 
that you liked the party last night!” 

“* Mrs. Tozer is very kind,” said the min- 
ister, with cloudy looks. ‘ Some what, did 
you say, Miss Phoebe ? ” 

“La! only some jelly—nothing worth 
mentioning—only a shape that was over 
supper last night, and ma thought you 
wouldn’t mind,” cried the messenger, half 
alarmed by the unusual reception of her of- 
fering. Mr. Vincent turned very red, and 
looked at the basket as if he would like 
nothing better than to pitch it into the 
street ; but prudence for once restrained the 
young man. He bit his lips, and bowed, 
and went upon his way, without waiting, 
as she intended he should, to escort Miss 
Phebe back again to her paternal shop. 
Carrying his head higher than usual, and 
thrilling with offence and indignation, the 
young pastor made his way along George 
Street. It was a very trifling circumstance, 
certainly; but just when an enthusiastic 
companion writes to you about the advance 
of the glorious cause, and your own high 
vocation as a soldier of the Cross, and the 
undoubted fact that the hope of England is 
in you, to have a shape of jelly, left over 
from last night’s tea-party, sent across the 
street with complacent kindness, for your 
refreshment——! It was trying. To old 
Mrs. Tufton, indeed, who had an invalid 
daughter, it might have seemed a Christian 
bounty; but to Arthur Vincent, five-and- 
twenty, a scholar and a gentleman—ah me! 
If he had been a Christchurch man, or even, 
Fellow of Trinity, the chances are he would 
have taken it much more graciously ; for 
then he would have had the internal con- 
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their tea-parties, and grow accustomed to 
their finery, and perhaps “ pay attention” 
to Phebe Tozer; or, at least, suffer that 
young lady’s attentions to him? And what 
would become of him at the end? To drop 
into a shuffling old gossip, like good old Mr, 
Tufton, seemed the best thing he could hope 
for ; and who could wonder at the miid stu- 
por of paralysis—disease not tragical, only 
drivelling—which was the last chapter of 
all ? 

The poor young man accordingly marched 
along George Street deeply disconsolate. 
When he met the perpetual curate of St. 
Roque’s at the door of Masters’ bookshop— 
where, to be sure, at that hour in the morn- 
ing, it was natural to encounter Mr. Went- 
worth—the young Nonconformist gazed at 
him with a certain wistfulness. They looked 
at each other, in fact, being much of an age, 
and not unsimilar in worldly means just at 
the present moment. There were various 
points of resemblance between them. Mr. 
Vincent, too, wore an Anglican coat, and 
assumed a high clerical aspect—sumptuary 
laws forbidding such presumption being 
clearly impracticable in England; and the 
Dissenter was as fully endowed with natural 
good looks as the young priest. How was 
it, then, that so vast a world of difference 
and separation lay between them? For one 
compensating moment Mr. Vincent decided 
that it was because of his more enlightened 
faith, and felt himself persecuted. But even 
that pretence did not serve the purpose. 
He began to divine faintly, and with a cer- 
tain soreness, that, external circumstances 
do stand for something, if not in the great 
realities of a man’s career, at least in the 
comforts of his life. A poor widow’s son, ed- 
ucated at Homerton, and an English squire’s 
son, public school and university bred, can- 














sciousness of his own dignity to support | hot begin on the same level. To compensate 
him; whereas the sting of it all was, that | that disadvantage requires something more 
poor young Vincent had no special right to | than a talent for preaching. Perhaps genius 
his own pretensions, but had come to them | would scarcely do it without the aid of time 
he could not tell how; and, in reality, had|and labor. The conviction fell sadly upon 
his mind been on a level with his fortunes, | poor Arthur Vincent as he went down the 
ought to have found the Tozers and Pigeons | principal street of Carlingford in the October 
sufficiently congenial company. He went sunshine. He was rapidly becoming disen- 
along George Strect with troubled haste, ‘chanted, and neither the Nonconformist nor 
pondering his sorrows—those sorrows which | the Patriot, nor Exeter Hall itself, could set 
he could confide to nobody. Was he actu- | him up again. 

ally to live among these people for years—| With these feelings the young pastor pur- 
to have no other society—to circulate among | sued his way to see the poor woman who, 
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according to Mrs. Brown’s account, was so 
anxious to see the minister. He found this 
person, whose desire was at present shared 
by most of the female members of Salem 
without the intervention of the Devonshire 
Dairy, in a mean Jittle house in the close 
lane dignified by the name of Back Grove 
Street. She was a thin, dark, vivacious-look- 
ing woman, with a face from which some 
forty years of energetic living had withdrawn 
all the color and fulness which might once 
have rendered it agreeable, but which was, 
nevertheless, a remarkable face, not to be 
lightly passed over. Extreme thinness of 
outline and sharpness of line made the con- 
trast between this educated countenance and 
the faces which had lately surrounded the 
young minister still more remarkable, It 
was not a profound or elevated kind of edu- 
cation, perhaps, but it was very different 
from the thin superficial lacker with which 
Miss Phoebe was coated. Eager dark eyes, 
with dark lines under them—thin eloquent 
lips, the upper jaw projecting slightly, the 
mouth closing fast and firm—a well-shaped 
small head, with a light black lace handker- 
chief fastened under the chin—no complex- 
ion or softening of tint—a dark, sallow, col- 


orless face, thrilling with expression, energy, 
and thought, was that on which the young 
man suddenly lighted as he went in some- 
what indifferent, it must be confessed, and 
expecting to find nothing that could interest 


him. She was seated in a shabby room, 
only half carpeted, up two pair of stairs, 
which looked out upon no more lively view 
than the back of Salem Chapel itself, with 
its few dismal scattered graves—and was 
working busily at men’s clothing of the 
coarsest kind, blue stuff which had trans- 
ferred its color to her thin fingers. Meagre 
as were her surroundings, however, Mr. Vin- 
cent, stumbling listlessly up the narrow bare 
stair of the poor lodging-house, suddenly 
came to himself as he stood within this 
humble apartment. If this was to be his 
penitent, the story she had to tell might be 
not unworthy of serious listening. He stam- 
mered forth a half apology and explanation 
of his errand, as he gazed surprised at so 
unexpected a figure, wondering within him- 
self what intense strain and wear of life 
could have worn to so thin a tissue the outer 
garment of this keen and sharp-edged soul. 

** Come in,” said the stranger, “ Iam glad 
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tosee you. I know you, Mr. Vincent, though 
I can’t suppose you’ve observed me. Take 
ascat. I have heard you preach ever since 
you came—so, knowing in a manner how 
your thoughts run, I’ve a kind of acquaint- 
ance with you: which, to be sure, isn’t the 
same on your side. I dare say the woman at 
the Dairy sent you to me ? ” 

“T understood—from Mrs. Brown cer- 
tainly—that you wanted to see me,” said 
the puzzled pastor. 

“ Yes, it was quite true. I have resources 
in myself, to be sure, as much as most peo- 
ple,” said his new acquaintance, whom he 
had been directed to ask for as Mrs. Hilyard, 
“but still human relations are necessary ; 
and as I don’t know anybody here, I thought 
I’d join the chapel. Queer set of people, 
rather, don’t you think?” she continued, 
glancing up from her rapid stitching to catch 
Vincent’s conscious eye; “ they thought I 
was in spiritual distress, I suppose, and sent 
me the butterman. Lord bless us! if I had 
been, what could he have’ done for me, does 
anybody imagine? and when he didn’t suc- 
ceed, there came the Dairy person, who, I 
dare say, would have understood what I 
wanted had I been a cow. Now Ican make 
out what I’m doing whenI have you, Mr. 
Vincent. I know your line a little from 
your sermons. That was wonderfully clever 
on Sunday morning about confirmation. I 
belong to the Church myself by rights, and 
was confirmed, of course, at the proper time, 
like other people, but I am a person of im- 
partial mind. That was a famous downright 
blow. I liked you there.” 

“T am glad to have your approbation,” 
said the young minister, rather stiffly ; “‘ but 
excuse me—I was quite in earnest in my ar- 
gument.” 

“Yes, yes; that was the beauty of it,” 
said his eager interlocutor, who went on 
without ever raising her eyes, intent upon 
the rough work which he could not help ob- 
serving sometimes made her scarred fingers 
bleed as it passed rapidly through them. 
“‘ No argument is ever worth listening to if 
it isn’t used in earnest. I’ve led a wander- 
ing life, and heard an infinity of sermons of 
late years. When there are any brains in 
them at all, you know, they are about the 
only kind of mental stimulant a poor woman 
in my position can.come by, for I’ve no 
time for reading lately. Down here, in 
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these regions, where the butterman comes to 
inquire after your spiritual interests, and is 
a superior being,” added this singular new 
adherent of Salem, looking full for a single 
moment in her visitor’s eyes, with a slight 
movement of the muscles of her thin face, 
and making a significant pause, “ the air’s a 
trifle heavy. It isn’t pure oxygen we breathe 
in Back Grove Street, by any means.” 

“T assure you it surprises me more than 
I can explain to find,” said Vincent, hesitat- 
ing for a proper expression, *‘ to find-———” 

“Such a person as I am in Back Grove 
Street,” interrupted his companion, quickly 
—‘yes—and thereby hangs a tale. But I 
did not send for you to tell it. I sent for 
you for no particular reason, but a kind of 
yearning to talk to somebody. I beg your 
pardon sincerely—but you know,” she said, 
once more with a direct sudden glance and 
that half visible movement in her face which 
meant mischief, “you are a minister, and 
are bound to have no inclinations of your 
own, but to give yourself up to the comfort 
of the poor.” 

‘Without any irony, that is the aim I 
propose to myself,” said Vincent, “ but I 
fear you are disposed to take rather a satiri- 
cal view of such matters. It is fashionable 
to talk lightly on those subjects ; but I find 
life and its affairs sufficiently serious, I as- 
sure you——” 

Here she stopped her work suddenly, and 
looked up at him, her dark sharp eyes light- 
ing up her thin sallow face with an ex- 
pression which it was beyond his power to 
fathom. The black eyelashes widened, the 
dark eyebrows rose, with a full gaze of the 
profoundest tragic sadness, on the surface of 
which a certain gleam of amusement seemed 
to hover. The worn woman looked over the 
dark world of her own experience, of which 
she was conscious in every nerve, but of which 
he knew nothing, and smiled at his youth 
out of the abysses of her own life, where 
voleanoes had been, and earthquakes. Hé 
perceived it dimly, without understanding 
how, and faltered and blushed, yet grew 
angry with all the self-assertion of youth. 

“I don’t doubt you know that as well as I 
do—perhaps better; but notwithstanding, I 
find my life leaves little room for laughter,” 
said the young pastor, not without a slight 
touch of heroics. 

“ Mr. Vincent,” said Mrs. Hilyard, with a 
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gleam of mirth in her eye, “ in inferring that 
I perhaps know better, you infer also that I 
am older than you, which is uncivil to a lady, 
But for my part, I don’t object to laughter. 
Generally it’s better than crying, which in a 
great many cases I find the only alternative, 
I doubt, however, much whether life, from 
the butterman’s point of view, wears the 
same aspect. I should be inclined to say 
not; andI dare say your views will brighten 
with your company,” added the aggravating 
woman, again resuming, with eyes fixed 
upon it, her laborious work. 

I perceive you see already what is likely 
to be my great trial in Carlingford,’’ said 
young Vincent. “I confess that the society 
of my office-bearers, which I suppose I must 
always consider myself bound to——” 

«“ That was a very sad sigh,” said the rapid 
observer beside him; “ but don’t coniide in 
me, lest I should be tempted to tell some- 
body. I can speak my mind without preju- 
dice to anybody ; and if you agree with me, 
it may be a partial relief to your feelings. 
I shall be glad to see you when you can spare 
me half anhour. Ican’t look at you while I 
talk, for that would lose me so much time, 
but at my age it doesn’t matter. Come and 
see me. It’s your business to do me good 
—and it’s possible I might even do some 
good to you.” 

“Thank you. I shall certainly come,” 
said the minister, rising with the feeling 
that he had reccived his dismissal for to-day. 
She rose too, quickly, and but for a moment, 
and held out her hand to him. 

“Be sure you don’t betray to the dairy- 
woman what I had on my mind, and wanted 
to tell you, though she is dying to know,” 
said his singular new acquaintance, without 
a smile, but with again a momentary move- 
ment in her thin cheeks. When she had 
shaken hands with him, she seated herself 
again immediately, and without a moment’s 
pause proceeded with her work, apparently 
concentrating all her faculties upon it, and 
neither hearing nor secing more of her vis- 
itor, though he still stood within two steps 
of her, overshadowing the table. The young 
man turned and left the room with involun- 
tary quietness, as if he had been dismissed 
from the presence of a princess. He went 
straight down-stairs without ever pausing, 
and hastened through the narrow back-street 
with still the impulse communicated by that 
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dismissal upon him. When he drew breath, 
it was with a curious mixture of feelings. 
Who she was or what she was—how she came 
there, working at those “slops” till the 
color came off upon her hands, and her poor 
thin fingers bled—she so strangely superior 
to her surroundings, yet not despising or 
quarrelling with them, or even complaining 
of them, so far as he could make out—in- 
finitely perplexed the inexperienced minis- 
ter. He came away excited and bewildered 
from the iaterview, which had turned out so 
different from his expectations. Whether 
she had done him good, was extremely 
doubtful ; but she had changed the current 
of his thoughts, which was in its way an im- 
mediate benefit. Marvelling over such a 
mysterious apparition, and not so sure as in 
the morning that nothing out of the most 
vulgar routine ever could occur in Carling- 
ford, Mr. Vincent turned with meditative 
steps towards the little house at the extreme 
end of Grove Street, where his predecessor 
still lingered. A visit to old Mr. Tufton was 
a periodical once-a-week duty, to be per- 
formed with the utmost regularity. Tozer 
and Pigeon had agreed that it would be the 


making of the young minister to draw thus 
from the experience of the old one. Whether 
Mr. Vincent agreed with them, may be ap- 
prehended from the scene which follows. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. TurrTon’s house was at the extremity 
of Grove Street—at the extremity, conse- 
quently, in that direction, of Carlingford, 
lying parallel with the end of GrangegLane, 
and within distant view of St. Roque’s. It 
was a little old-fashioned house, with a small 
garden in front and a large garden behind 
it, in which the family cabbages, much less 
prosperous since the old minister became 
unable to tend them, flourished. The room 
into which Mr. Vincent, as an intimate of 
the house, was shown, was a low parlor with 
two small windows, overshadowed outside 
by ivy, and inside by two large geraniums, 
expanded upon a Jacob’s ladder of props, 
which were the pride of Mrs. Tufton’s heart, 
and made it almost impossible to see any- 
thing clearly within, even at the height of 
day. Some prints, of which one represented 
Mr. Tufton himself, and the rest other min- 
isters of ‘the connection,” in mahogany 
frames, hung upon the green walls. The 
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furniture, though it was not unduly abun- 
dant, filled up the tiny apartment, so that 
quite a dislocation and re-arrangement of 
everything was necessary before a chair 
could be got for the visitor, and he got into 
it. Though it was rather warm for October 
out of doors, a fire, large for the size of the 
room, was burning in the fireplace, on either 
side of which was an easy-chair and an ,in- 
valid. The one fronting the light, and con- 
sequently fronting the visitor, was Adelaide 
Tufton, the old minister’s daughter, who 
had been confined to that chair longer than 
Phebe Tozer could remember; and who, 
during that long seclusion, had knitted, as 
all Salem Chapel believed, without inter- 
mission, nobody having ever yet succeeded 
in discovering where the mysterious results 
of her labor went to. She was knitting 
now, reclining back in the cushioned chair 
which had been made for her, and was her 
shell and habitation. A very pale, emaci- 
ated, eager-looking woman, not much above 
thirty, but looking, after half a lifetime spent 
in that chair, any age that imagination might 
suggest; a creature altogether separated 
from the world—separated from life, it would 
be more proper to say—for nobody more in- 
terested in the world and other people’s 
share of it than Adelaide Tufton existed in 
Carlingford. She had light-blue eyes, rather 
prominent, which lightened without giving 
much expression to her perfectly colorless 
face. Her very hair was paie, and lay in 
braids of a clayey yellow, too listless and 
dull to be called brown, upon the thin tem- 
ples, over which the thin white skin seemed 
to be strained like an over-tight bandage. 
Somehow, however, people who were used 
to seeing her, were not so sorry as they 
might have been for Adelaide Tufton. No 
one could exactly say why; but she some- 
how appeared, in the opinion of Salem 
Chapel, to indemnify herself for her priva- 
tions, and was treated, if without much sym- 
pathy, at least without that ostentatious pity 
which is so galling to the helpless. Few 
people could afford to be sorry for so quick- 
sighted and all-remembering an observer ; 
and the consequence was, that Adelaide, al- 
most without knowing it, had managed to 
neutralize her own disabilities, and to be ac- 
knowledged as an equal in the general con- 
flict, which she could enter only with her 
sharp tongue and her quick eye. 
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site—his large expanse of face, with the 
white hair which had been apostrophized as 
venerable at so many Salem tea-parties, and 
which Vincent himself had offered homage 
to, looming dimly through the green shade 
of the geraniums, a8 he sat with his back 
to the window. He hada green shade over 
his«eyes besides, and his head moved with a 
slight palsied tremor, which was now the 
on!y remnant of that “ visitation ” which had 
saved his feelings, and dismissed more be- 
nignly than Tozer and his brother deacons 
the old pastor from his old pulpit. He sat 
very contentedly doing nothing, with his 
large feet in large loose slippers, and his 
elbows supported on the arms of his chair. 
By the evidence of Mrs. Tufton’s spectacles, 
and the newspaper lying on the table, it was 
apparent that she had been reading the Car- 
ling ford Gazette to her helpless companions ; 
and that humble journal, which young Vin- 
cent had kicked to the other end of his room 
before coming out, had made the morning 
pass very pleasantly to the three secluded 
inmates of Siloam Cottage, which was the 
name of the old minister’s humble home. 
Mr. Tufton said “ ’umble ’ome,” and so did 
his wife. They came from storied Islington, 
both of them, and were of highly respectable 
connections, not to say that Mrs. Tufton had 
a little property as well ; and, acting in laud- 
able opposition to the general practice of 
poor ministers’ wives, had brought many 
dividends and few children to the limited 
but comfortable fireside. Mr. Vincent could 
not deny that it was comfortable in its way, 
and quite satisfied its owners, as he sat down 
in the shade of the geraniums in front of the 
fire, between Adelaide Tufton and her father ; 
but, oh, heavens! to think of such a home as 
all that, after Homerton and high Noncon- 
formist hopes, could come to himself! The 
idea, however, was one which did not occur 
to the young minister. He sat down com- 
passionately, seeing no analogy whatever 
between his own position and theirs; scarcely 
even secing the superficial contrast, which 
might have struck anybody, between his 
active youth and their helplessness and suf- 
fering. He was neither hard-hearted nor 
unsympethetic, but somehow the easy moral 
of that contrast never occurred to him. Ade- 
laide Tufton’s bloodless countenance con- 
veyed an idea of age to Arthur Vincent ; 
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It was Mr. Tufton himself who sat oppo-|her father was really old. The young man 


saw no grounds on which to form any com- 
parison. It was natural enough for the old 
man and ailing woman to be as they were, 
just as it was natural for him, in the height 
of his early manhood, to rejoice in his 
strength and youth. 

“So there was a party at Mr. Tozer’s last 
night—and you were there, Mr. Vincent,” 
said old Mrs. Tufton, a cheerful active old 
lady with pink ribbons in her cap, which as- 
serted their superiority over the doubtful 
light and the green shade of the geraniums. 
“ Who did you have? The Browns and the 
Pigeons, and—everybody else, of course. 
Now tell me, did Mrs. Tozer make tea her- 
self, or did she leave it to Phcebe ?” 

‘‘ As well as Ecan remember, she did it her- 
self,” said the young pastor. 

“Exactly what I told you, mamma,” said 
Adelaide, from her chair. “ Mrs. Tozer doesn’t 
mean Phoebe to make tea this many a year. 
I dare say she wants her to marry somebody, 
the little flirting thing. I suppose she wore 
her pink, Mr. Vincent—and Mrs. Brown 
that dreadful red-and-green silk of hers; 
and didn’t they send you over a shape of 
jelly this morning? Ha, ha! I told you so, 
mamma; that was why it never came to 
me.” 

“Pray let me send it to you,” cried Vin- 
cent, eagerly. 

The offer was not rejected, though co- 
quetted with for a few minutes. Then Mr. 
Tufton broke in, in solemn bass. 

* Adelaide, we shouldn’t talk, my dear, of 
pinks #nd green silks. Providence has laid 
you aside, my love, from temptations; and 
you remember how often I used to say in early 
days, ‘No doubt it was a blessing, Jemima, 
coming when it did, to wean our girl from 
the world; she might have been as fond of 
dress as other girls, and brought us to ruin, 
but for her misfortune. Everything is for 
the best.’” 

“Oh, bother!” said Adelaide, sharply— 
“T don’t complain, and never did; but every- 
body else finds my misfortune, as they call 
it, very easy to be borne, Mr. Vincent—even 
papa, you see. There is a reason for every- 
thing, to be sure, but how things that are 
hard and disagreeable are always to be called 
for the best, I can’t conceive. However, let 
us return to Phebe Tozer’s pink dress. 
Weren’t you rather stunned with all their 
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grandeur ? You did not think we could do 
as much in Salem, did you? Now tell me, 
who has Mrs. Brown taken in hand to do 
good tonow? I am sure she sent you to 
somebody; and you’ve been to see some- 
body this morning,” added the quick-witted 
invalid, “who has turned out different from 
your expectations. Tell me all about it, 
please.” 

“Dear Adelaide does love to hear what’s 
goingon. It is almost the only pleasure she 
has—and we oughtn’t to grudge it, ought 
we?” said Adelaide’s mother. 

“Stuff!” muttered Adelaide, in a perfectly 
audible aside. ‘ Now I think of it, I’ll tell 
you who you’ve been to see. That woman 
in Back Grove Street—there? What do 
you think of that for a production of Salem, 
Mr. Vincent ? But she does not really be- 
long to Carlingford. She married somebody 
who turned out badly, and now she’s in hid- 
ing that he mayn’t find her; though most 
likely, if all be true, he does not want to 
find her. That’s her history. I never pre- 


tend to tell more than I know. Who she 
was to begin with, or who he is, or whether 
Hilyard may be her real name, or why she 
lives there and comes to Salem Chapel, I 


can’t tell; but that’s the bones of her story, 
you know. IfI were a clever romancer like 
some people, I could have made it all perfect 
for you, but I prefer the truth. Clever and 
queer, isn’t she? So I have guessed by 
what people say.” 

“Indeed, you seem to know a great deal 
more about her than I do,” said the aston- 
ished pastor. 

' “T dare say,” assented Adelaide, calmly. 
“T have never seen her, however, though I 
can form an idea of what she must be like, 
allthe same. I put things together, you see ; 
and it is astonishing the number of scraps of 
news I get. I shake them well down, and 
then the broken pieces come together ; and 
I never forget anything, Mr. Vincent,” she 
continued, pausing for a moment to give him 
a distinct look out of the pale-blue eyes, 
which for the moment seemed to take a vin- 
dictive feline gleam. ‘ She’s rather above 
the Browns and the Tozers, you understand. 
Somehow or other, she’s mixed up with Lady 
Western, whom they call the Young Dowa- 
ger, you know. I have not made that out 
yet, though T partly guess. My lady goes to 
see her up two pairs of stairs in Back Grove 
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Street. I hope it does her ladyship good to 


see how the rest of the world manage to live 
and get on.” 

‘‘T am afraid, Adelaide, my dear,” said 
Mr. Tufton, in his bass tones, ‘that my 
young brother will not think this very im- 
proving conversation. Dear Tozer was speak- 
ing to me yesterday about the sermon to the 
children. I always preached them a sermon 
to themselves about this time of the year. 
My plan has been to take the congregation 
in classes ; the young men—ah, and they’re 
specially important, are the young men. 
Dear Tozer suggested that some popular 
lectures now would not come amiss. After 
a long pastorate like mine,” said the good 
man, blandly, unconscious that dear Tozer 
had already begun to suggest a severance of 
that tie before gentle sickness did it for him, 
“a congregation may be supposed to be a 
little unsettled,—without any offence to you, 
my dear brother. If I could appear myself 
and show my respect to your ministry, it 
would have a good effect, no doubt; but I 
am laid aside, laid aside, Brother Vincent! 
I can only help you with my prayers.” 

“But dear, dear Mr. Tufton!” cried his 
wife, ‘“ bless you, the chapel is twice as full 
as it was six months ago—and natural too, 
with a nice young man.” 

‘“‘ My dear!” said the old minister in re- 
proof. ‘ Yes quite natural—curiosity about 
a stranger; but my young brother must 
not be elated; nor discouraged when they 
drop off. A young pastor’s start in life is 
attended by many trials. There is always a 
little excitement at first, and an appearance 
of seats letting, and the ladies very polite to 
you. Take it easily, my dear brother ! Don’t 
expect toomuch. In a year or two—by and 
by, when things settle down—then you can 
see how it’s going to be.” , 

“But don’t you think it possible that 
things may never settle down, but continue 
rising up instead?” said Mr. Vincent, mak- 
ing a little venture in the inspiration of the 
moment. 

Mr. Tufton shook his head and raised his 
large hands slowly, with a deprecating re- 
gretful motion, to hold them over the fire. 
‘“‘ Alas! he’s got the fever already,” said the 
old minister. ‘‘ My dear young brother, you 
shall have my experience to refer to always. 
You’re always welcome to my advice. Dear 
Tozer said to me just yesterday, ‘ You point 
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out the pitfalls to him,Mr. Tufton, and give and see you, and cheer you up. Well, good- 


him your advice, and I'll take care that he 
sha’n’t go wrong outside,’ says dear Tozer. 
Ah, an invaluable man!” 

“But a little disposed to interfere, I 
think,” said Vincent, with an irrestrainable 
inclination to show his profound disrelish of 
all the advice which was about to be given 
him. 

Mr. Tufton raised his heavy forefinger 
and shook it slowly. “No—no. Be care- 
ful, my dear brother. You must keep well 
with your deacons. You must not take up 
prejudices against them. Dear Tozcr is a 
man of a thousand—a man of a thousand! 
Dear Tozer, if you listen to him, will keep 
you out of trouble. The trouble he takes 
and the money he spends for Salem Chapel 
is, mark my words, unknown—and,” added 
the old pastor, awfully syllabling the long 
word in his solemn “bass, ‘“in-con-ceiy- 
able.” 

‘*‘ H[e is a bore and an ass for all that,” 
said the daring invalid opposite, with perfect 
equanimity, as if uttering the most patent 
and apparent of truths. “ Don’t you give in 
to him, Mr. Vincent. A pretty business you 
will have with them all,” she continued, 
dropping her knitting-needles and lifting her 
pale-blue eyes, with their sudden green 
gleam, to the face of the new comer with a 
rapid perception of his character, which, 
having no sympathy in it, but rather a cer- 
tain mischievous and pleased satisfaction in 
his probable discomfiture, gave anything 
but comfort to the object of her observation. 
“You are something new for them to pet 
and badger. I wonder how long they’ll be 
of killing Mr. Vincent. Papa’s tough; but 
you remember, mamma, they finished off 
the other man before us in two years.” 

« Oh, hush, Adelaide, hush! you'll frighten 
Mr. Vincent,” cried the kind little mother, 
with uneasy looks: ‘* when he comes to see 
us and cheer us up—as I am sure is very 
kind of him—it is a shame to put all sorts 
of things in his head, as papa and you do. 
Never mind Adelaide, Mr. Vincent, dear. 
Do your duty, and never fear anybody ; 
that’s always been my maxim, and I’ve 
always found it answer. Not going away, 
are you? Dear, dear! and we’ve had no wise 
talk at all, and never once asked for your 
poor dear mother—quite well, I hope ?—and 








morning, if you must go; don’t be long be- 
fore you come again.” 

* And my dear young brother, don’t take 
up any prejudices,” interposed Mr. Tufton, in 
tremulous bass, as he pressed Vincent’s half- 
reluctant fingers in that large, soft, flabby 
ministerial hand. Adelaide added nothing 
to these valedictions ; but when she too had 
received his leave-taking, and he had emerged 
from the shadow of geraniums, the observer 
paused once more in her knitting. “ This 
one will not hold out two years,” said Ade- 
laide, calmly to herself, no one else paying 
any attention ; and she returned to her work 
with the zest of a spectator at the commence- 
ment of an exciting drama. She did double 
work all the afternoon under the influence 
of this refreshing stimulant. It was quite a 
new interest in her life. 

Meanwhile young Vincent left the green 
gates of Siloam Cottage with no very com- 
fortable feelings—with feelings, indced, the 
reverse of comfortable, yet conscious of a 
certain swell and elevation in his mind at 
the same moment. It was for him to show 
the entire community of Carlingford the dif- 
ference between his reign and the old regime. 


It was for him to change the face of affairs . 


—to reduce Tozer into his due place of sub- 
ordination, and to bring in an influx of new 
life, intelligence, and enlightenment over the 
prostrate butterman. The very sordidness 
and contraction of the little world into which 
he had just received so distinct a view, pro- 
moted the revulsion of feeling which now 
cheered him. The aspiring young man 
could as soon have consented to lose his 
individuality altogether as to acknowledge 
the most distant possibility of accepting 
Tozer as his guide, philosopher, and friend. 
He went back again through Grove Street, 
heated and hastened on his way by those 
impatient thoughts. When he came as far 
as Salem, he could not but pause to look at 


it with its pinched gable and mean little bel- 


fry, innocent of a bell. The day was over- 
clouded, and no clearness of atmosphere 
relieved the aspect of the shabby chapel, 
with its blaek railing, and locked gates, and 
dank flowerless grass inside. To sce any- 
thing venerable or sacred in the aspect of 
such a place, required an amount of illusion 
and glamour which the young minister could 
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centre of light in a dark place, the simple 
tribune from which the people’s preacher 
should proclaim, to the awe and conviction 
of the multitude, that Gospel once preached 
to the poor, of which he flattered himself he 
should be the truest messenger in Carling- 
ford. Such had been the young man’s dreams 
in Homerton—dreams mingled, it is true, 
with personal ambition, but full notwith- 
standing of generous enthusiasm. No— 
nothing of the kind. Only Salem Chapel, 
with so many pews let, and so many still to 
be disposed of, and Tozer a guardian angel 
at the door. Mr. Vincent was so far left to 
himself as to give vent to an impatient ex- 
clamation as hc turned away. But still mat- 
ters were not hopeless, He himself was a 
very different man from Mr. Tufton. Kin- 
dred spirits there must surely be in Carling- 
ford to answer to the call of his. Another 
day might dawn for the Nonconformists, 
who were not aware of their own dignity. 
With this thought he retraced his steps a 
little, and, with an impulse which he did not 
explain to himself, threaded his way up a 
narrow lane and emerged into Back Grove 
Street, about'the spot where he had lately 
paid his pastoral visit, and made so unex- 
pected an acquaintance. This woman—or 
should he not say lady >—was a kind of first- 
fruits of his mission. The young man looked 
up with a certain wistful interest at the 
house in which she lived. She was neither 
young nor fair, it is true, but she interested 
the youthful Nonconformist, who was not 
too old for impulses of chivalry, and who 
could not forget her. poor fingers scarred 
with her rough work. He had no other 
motive for passing the house but that of 
sympathy and compassion for the forlorn 
brave creature who was so unlike her sur- 
roundings ; and no throbbing pulse or trem- 
bling nerve forewarned Arthur Vincent of 
the approach of fate. 

At that moment, however, fate was ap- 


‘proaching in the shape of a handsome car- 


riage, which made quite an exaggeration of 
echo in this narrow back-street which rang 
back every jingle of the harness and dint of 
the hoofs from every court and opening. It 
drew up before Mrs. Hilyard’s door—at the 
door of the house, at least, in which Mrs. 
Hilyard was an humble lodger; and while 
Vincent slowly approached, a brilliant vision 
suddenly appeared before him, rustling forth 
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upon the crowded pdvement, where the dirty 
children stood still to gape at her. A woman 
—a lady—a beautiful dazzling creature, re- 
splendent in the sweetest English roses, the 
most delicate bewildering bloom. Though 
it was but for a moment, the bewildered 
young minister had time to note the dainty 
foot, the daintier hand, the smiling sunshiny 
eyes, the air of conscious supremacy, which 
was half command and half entreaty—an in- 
effable combination. That vision descended 
out of the heavenly chariot upon the mean 
pavement just as Mr. Vincent came up; 
and at the same moment a ragged boy, 
struck speechless, like the young minister, 
by the apparition, planted himself full in her 
way with open mouth and staring eyes, too 
much overpowered by sudden admiration to 
perceive that he stopped the path. Scarcely 
aware what he was doing, as much beayty- 
struck as his victim, Vincent, with a certain 
unconscious fury, seized the boy by the col- 
lar, and swung him impatiently off the pave- 
ment, with a feeling of positive resentment 
against the imp, whose rags were actuaily 
touching those sacred splendid draperies. 
The lady made a momentary pause, turned 
half round, smiled with a gracious inclina- 
tion of her head, and entered at the open 
door, leaving the young pastor in an incom- 
prehensible ecstasy, with his hat off, and all 
his pulses beating loud in his ears, riveted, 
as the romancers say, to the pavement. 
When the door shut he came to himself, 
stared wildly into the face of the next pas- 
senger who came along the narrow street, 
and then, becoming aware that he still stood 
uncovered, grew violently red, put on his hat, 
and went off at a great pace. But what was 
the use of going off? The deed was done. 
The world on the other side of these pranc- 
ing horses was a different world from that 
on this side. Those other matters, of which 
he had been thinking so hotly, had suddenly 
faded into a background and accessories to 
the one triumphant figure which occupied all 
the scene. He scarcely asked himself who 
was that beautiful vision? The fact of her 
existence was at the moment too overpow- 
ering for any secondary inquiries. He had 
seen her—and lo! the universe was changed. 
The air tingled softly with the sound of 
prancing horses and rolling wheels, the air 
breathed an irresistible soft perfume, which 





could nevermore die out of it, the air rus- 
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robes. There she had enthroned herself— 
not in his startled heart, but in the palpitat- 
ing world, which formed in a moment’s time 
into one great background and framework 
for that beatific form. 

What the poor young man had done to be 
suddenly assailed and carried off his feet by 
this wonderful and unexpected apparition, 
we are unable to say. He seemed to have 
done nothing to provoke it: approaching 
quietly as any man might do, pondering 
grave thoughts of Salem Chapel, and how 
he was to make his post tenable, to be trans- 
fixed all at once and unawares by that fairy 
lance, was a spite of fortune which nobody 
could have predicted. But the thing was 
done. He went home to hide his stricken 
head, as was natural; tried to read, tried to 





lay plans for his campaign and heroic desper- 
ate attempts to resuscitate the shopkeeping 
Dissenterism of Carlingford into a lofty Non- 
conformist ideal. But vain were the efforts. 
Wherever he lifted his eyes, was not She 
there, all-conquering and glorious? when he 
did not lift his eyes, was not she everywhere 
Lady Paramount of the conscious world? 
Womankind in general, which had never, so 
to speak, entered his thoughts before, had 
produced much trouble to poor Arthur Vin- 
cent since his arrival in Carlingford. But 
Phebe Tozer, pink and blooming; Mrs. 
Hilyard, sharp and strange: Adelaide 
Tufton, pale spectator of a life with which 
she had nothing to do, died off like shadows, 
and left no sign of their presence. Who 
was She ? 





Water ConvERTED INTO Fire. — There 
have been speculations as to the possibility of 
such a transformation for along time. But in 
the last number of the Cosmos—a scientific jour- 
nal, published weekly in Paris, of a high char- 
acter—the Abbé Moigno, the editor, informs his 
readers that he has seen this at the workshop of 
the discoverer, M. Festud de Beauregard, in the 
Rue Lafayette, and that the action and the 
effects are truly admirable. It has long been 
known that when oxygen and hydrogen gases 
unite and form steam, as they do by their union, 
a most intens@ heat is produced. In this case, 
in fact, we have the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, 
which, though very small, is yet a furnace of 
the most intense heat. It is now found that by 
exposing steam in its turn to a very high tem- 
perature, the atom of oxygen and the atom of 
hydrogen—of both of which, in union with each 
other, an atom of steam consists—tend to sepa- 
rate again, and in fact may be actually separated 
merely by presenting to the very hot steam 
‘some substance with which one of the elements 
of the steam, either the oxygen or the hydrogen, 
tends to unite rather than the other. But no 
sooner are the oxygen and the hydrogen sepa- 
rate than they tend to rush together again, pro- 
ducing in the act of union the heat of the oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe. In order to obtain this 
wonderful power of heat all that is necessary, 
as now appears, is to raise steam to avery high 
temperature, and then to let it loose when very 
hot upon some body which tends to unite with 
one of its elements, its oxygen for instance, as 
is the case with common fuel. The hot steam 
immediately sets the fuel on fire. The heat 
that is produced is most intense, and there is 
reason to hope that the combustion may be so 





regulated that all the oxygen of the steam may 
reunite again with all the hydrogen of the steam 
so that the whole result of the combustion shall 
be merely that the fuel is transformed by the 
intense heat into aériform matter. And thus a 
furnace may be so arranged that while its heat 
is employed as usual in generating steam ina 
boiler for a steam-engine, all the smoke shall be 
gas, fit for illuminating purposes and ready for 
being transferred into the gasometer. M. Moigno 
mentions that in the apparatus which he saw, a 
jet of hot steam from a tube, which was only 
one millimetre (about 1-25th of an inch) in 
diameter, when made to play upon a mass of 
charcoal jn a furnace, lighted it up into a most 
vivid fire. And when to the charcoal there 
were added a few handfuls of the Boghead min- 
eral, which yielded bicarbonet of hydrogen in- 
stead of simple hydrogen, the light was dazzling, 
and the flame rose so as sometimes to reach the 
roof of the workshop. The only point that is 
staggering is the immense heat which requires 
to be imparted to the superheated steam. ‘Thus, 
for the full effect 1000 deg. cent. is named,— 
that is, 1832 deg. Fahr.—that is, a heat at which 
silver and almost copper melts. . And this is 
suid to be produced by having the steam-heater 
immersed in a bath of melted tin. As there is 
no need of great pressure, however, and no risk 
of explosion (for no water at all is admitted to 
the steam-heater), it may be found possible both 
to command and to control steam at this tem- 
perature with economy upon the whole. And 
if so, there can be no doubt that not only in the 
laboratory of the chemist, but in the reducing 
of metals and in the arts generally, on a great 
scale, the application of superheated steam will 
form an epoch.—Press. 
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From The Spectator, 26 Jan. 
THE SOUTHERN BID. 


Tr is understood, in that indirect but accu- 
rate way in which great facts first get abroad, 
that the Confederacy have offered England 
and France a price for active support. It is 
nothing less than a treaty securing free trade 
in its broadest sense for fifty years, the com- 
plete suppression of the import of slaves, 
and the emancipation of every negro born 
after the date of the signature of the treaty. 
In return they ask, first, the recognition of 
their indepen ence ; and, secondly, such an 
investigation into the facts of the blockade 
as must, in their judgment, lead to its disa- 
vowal. The bid is one which demands care- 
ful examination, if only from the hesitation 
it seems to produce among the most earnest 
friends of freedom. 

The first two items may be very speedily 
disposed of. Free trade is always an excel- 
lent thing, and free trade with the South— 
a really free trade, that is, unembarrassed by 
custom-houses—would be undoubtedly of 
the very highest importance both to Eng- 
land and France. With uninterrupted sup- 
plies of cotton, and the command of a great 
tropical market for our manufactures, and 
for French silks, wines, and articles de luxe, 
both countries would, in a twelvemonth, re- 
ceive ample compensation for the Morrill 
tariff and the losses of the past year. It is 
quite possible, too, that the South makes the 
ofier in all sincerity, with the will and the 
power to carry it into effect. The planters 
as producers, were free-traders before Peel, 
and they have lately imbibed ideas about the 
advantage of direct taxation which ought to 
conciliate Mr. Bright, and which are singu- 
larly opposed to all American practice. They 
must, it is true, have revenue, but they can 
tax the profits of cotton just as readily as 
cotton itself, and though the amount re- 
quired will be heavier than they are aware 
of, they may contrive to exist without cus- 
tom-houses or duties levied on transit. But 
earnest as they may be, their offer on this 
point is neither more nor less than a bribe— 
an offer of so many pounds sterling for per- 
mission to build a State whose corner-stone 
is the “ divine institution of human slavery,” 
and needs only to be stated to ensure its in- 
stant rejection. When England or France 
have sunk to the point at which such bribes 
have any perceptible weight, it will be time 
to prepare for the calamities which follow so 
fast on an avowal of national cynicism. So, 
too, with the suppression of the slave trade. 
The South may be quite honest in that offer 
also, for though the planting States undoubt- 
edly desire importation, the slave-breeding 
States are as bitter against it as the most 
ardent of abolitionists. Every man smug- 
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gled in from Congo reduces the price of the 
children annually exported from Virginia. 
Mr. Davis must attend to all interests, and 
the external slave trade is therefore sacrificed 
to the much more important internal traffic 
in flesh. Still this bribe also is worthless. 
Nobody wants the assistance of the South to 
suppress the importation. The Virginians 
are quite certain to look after their own mo- 
— without treaties with England, and 
it is the power which possesses a fleet, not 
the power which has none, which it is ad- 
visable to conciliate. England, France, and 
the Federal States have only to agree heart- 
ily on the suppression, and that great crime 
ceases at once from off the face of the earth. 
It would have ended twenty years since, but 
that the Americans incessantly threatened 
war in defence of the principle which, under 
plea of belligerent rights, they violated in 
the case of the Zrent. 

It is the offer of a future emancipation, 
and that alone, which demands. and will re- 
ecive a careful consideration. In making it, 
the South give up, it is true, the only prin- 
ciple they have ever professed, destroy their 
only raison Wétre, and declare their revolt 
from a government which they themselves 
controlled, a purposeless act of caprice. On 
the same offer, even now, they might govern 
the Union for a century longer, till the irre- 
pressible dislike which springs up between 
men of a Northern and men of a tropical civ- 
ilization once again urged them to try the 
power of a Southern, and therefore capri- 
cious, race tostandalone. They quitted the 
Union, affirming that non-extension meant 
abolition, that the “ beautiful tree must not 
be girdled,” that slavery was a principle as 
well as an institution, a faith to be propa- 
gated instead of a ape crime. And 
now, in order to fight the harder, they are 
going to give up the ground of battle, to 
render the extension of slavery impossible, 
and cut the “beautiful tree” down to a 
stump in order that it may not be girdled! 
Well, we must not reject concessions to hu- 
manity, even when they are made by its 
foes. If corsairs propose that private prop- 
erty shall be respected at sea, that destruc- 
tion of their own right to exist is only a 
double gain, to the merchantman which 
travels in safety, to the world which can pun- 
ish corsairs without even a complaint from 
themselves. Emancipation from the year 
1862, the redemption of Christendom within 
one generation from the blackest stain with 
which the passions of men have yet be- 
smirched it, this is an end for which we may 
pardon inconsistency, and condone a san- 
guinary war commenced in order to prevent 





the result which is accepted in order to carry 
it on. But not even for that great end is 
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England justified in committing a crime, in 
commencing a war for a cause which has no 
plea of self-defence, or urgent necessity, or 
claim on avenging justice. For it is war 
these men want, and not recognition, a breach 
of the blockade, not merely the right to have 
Mr. Mason openly received at the Foreign 
Office. We are to declare war on the free 
in order that slaveholders may promise one 
day to commence emancipation. A more cyn- 
ical proposal was never made to a great State, 
or one which, if accepted, would tend more 
directly to demoralize the few principles by 
which nations contrive to save themselves 
from utter selfishness and contempt of right. 
And we are to do all this, to punish free- 
men for trying peacefully to limit the area 
of slavery—for that was the cause of seces- 
sion—to make war for an idea, and fatten on 
the profits by which the idea is sweetened, 
to give up every principle nations have ever 
rofessed, and the non-intervention which 
oe just saved Italy, on the faith of a prom- 
ise made by a Mississippian and redeemable 
just thirty years hence. Where is the guar- 
antee that the South, even if in its despair it 
is sincere, either will or can hereafter per- 
form its pledge? Its Government will 
doubtless be strong, for oligarchy is rarely 
weak, but whatever its form it cannot be ab- 
solute over the disposal of property. Even 
the Council of Ten—and it is, we suspect, 
the Venetian Constitution which Mr. Davis 
has studied most carefully—would not have 
dared to strip its whole population of their 
most valued property. The people must 
consent to such a treaty, and keep on con- 
senting for thirty years, in the face of an an- 
nually increasing total of pecuniary loss, and 
in the teeth of their inability to reconstruct 
society, produced by the retention of one 
generation of slaves. Enfranchisement en 
masse would, we acknowledge, guarantee it- 
self, for four millions of men once free can- 
not be again enslaved, except at a cost 
which makes them pecuniarily worthless. 
But who is to guarantee that the treaty 
made to-day will not be torn up next year, 
or at the first moment when a European war 
leaves the South free to act. Is England to 
administer the South? Or is France to 
give a Prince President to the new Confed- 
eracy? Even on those monstrous supposi- 
tions, involving plans which, if successful, 
would overturn the whole balance of power, 
and if unsuccessful would make Western 
Europe the laughing-stock of two worlds, 
where is the justification for a purposeless 
and unnecessary war—purposeless, because 
the very offer of the South shows that they 
know the end of their slave system is close 
at hand ; unnecessary, because the North is 
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ready to promise, not a future concession, 
but instant and unconditional freedom as the 
price of our abstinence from intervention ? 
The South, if it chose, could undoubtedly 
execute its promises far more readily than 
the North ; but the uncertainty of the South- 
ern promises may well be weighed against 
the uncertainty of the Northern result, when 
the one involves a great war on free men in 
the interest of slaveholders, and the other 
only observant inaction. The proposal is, 
in fact, that we should gain by a great war 
half the advantage for the slaves which will 
be acquired simply by remaining at peace. 

There is, indeed, one mode in which the 
South may, if it pleases, secure recognition 
with the Sever assent of every European 
with a heart to feel, or a brain to compre- 
hend, the first principles of freedom and po- 
litical right. Let the men of the South who 
declare that their honor is dearer to them 
than their wealth, who affirm that they will 
all perish sooner than rejoin New England, 
rise to the height of their magnificent op- 
portunity, emancipate, without a bargain, 
for themselves, in any mode they please, so 
the act be but irreversible, and commence if 
they will the reconstruction of society on 
the aristocratic basis which they prefer; 
they will be recognized in a week. Europe 
cares nothing about the preservation of the 
Union as such, would rather, if truth were 
told, see its territorial magnitude reduced 
within limits less threatening to that variety 
of organization which, in America as in the 
Old World, is essential to rapid and high 
political development. There is not the 
slightest antipathy to the South except on 
the ground of slavery, and of the low type 
of society which slavery and democracy 
have together engendered. All men would 
know on the instant that for men who can 
rise to that height, who can sacrifice their 
dearest prejudices and most valued property 
to independence, and who dare to recon- 
struct society rather than submit to a do- 
minion they detest, subjugation is no possi- 
bility. And we are greatly mistaken if, 
with that knowledge, there did not come a 
cry of admiration, an instantaneous recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of the Southerners to 
bear rule, which would at once place the 
Confederacy in a position as regards Eu- 
rope higher than the United States have 
ever attained. The governing class of a 
great and speedily wealthy State, mistress of 
the Gulf, and recognized as the first and 
most martial power of a great continent, that 
is the position in which enfranchisement ef- 
fected without a bargain, and unstained by 
a wretched bribe, would leaye the planting 
aristocracy of the South. 
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[Conclusion of an article entitled “ The Senti- 
mental Side of Man-Stealing.”’] 

Wuart Mr. Hope and the Tory press wish, 
is to sophisticate away the mel abhorrence 
of slavery, which induced England to ruin 
her colonies, and add twenty millions to her 
debt, not quite a generation ago. Every 
species of misrepresentation is resorted to. 
The organ of Southern rowdyism is quoted 
as the index of Northern opinion ; a noted 
anti-slavery soldier is transformed into a 
“Jeader of border ruffians ; ” and while South- 
ern steamers are quietly slipping out of 
Charleston harbor, the Federal Government 
is charged with having destroyed it. Last 
of all, the high moral tone is assumed ; the 
horrors of a fratricidal war are denounced 
by men, who lately thought it no fratricide 
for England to attack America; and we are 
invited to sympathize with the South in 
mercy to the slave. In God’s name, if we 
are to commit a great crime, let us do it 
without hypocrisy. If the flag of England 
is really to float side by side with that of the 
slave-owning South, let us say at once that 
cotton is a greater necessity to us than right- 
eous dealing and honor; that we are justi- 
fied in cutting the throats of Northerners, 
because they are not up to our standard as 
gentlemen, or because Mr. Bright admires 
their constitution, or because we think we 
could annex Maine, and split up East and 
West. A successful crime is sure to carry 
with it its own apology to the world, but of 
what possible use is cant? We are certain 
to have the God who marches with great 
battalions on our side, and what other Deity 
ean the Confederates of man-stealers expect 
or desire to have in their ranks? Does Mr. 
Hope really suppose that any amount of 
pious grimace will cheat Heaven out of its 
own purpose, or induce men and women to 
believe in their hearts that Christ died to set 
all men free—except niggers? — Spectator 
25 Jan. 


Part of an article in the Examiner 25 Jan. 
WHY INTERFERE? 


CuiPPER ships, and steamers of light 
draught may every now and then succeed in 
running the blockade from Savannah, Mobile, 
and even Charleston, the stone fleet non ob- 
stante : but its general effectiveness is plainly 
— by the excessive prices of sugar, salt, 
cather, woollen cloth, and other articles of 
prime necessity. At Richmond, during the 
prevalence of agu2-fever among the troops, it 
was impossible in November last to obtain at 
any price quinine, the only drug which medical 
science in that region considers efficacious in 
the abatement of the disease. Mr. Memmin- 





ger, the finance minister of the South, offers 
to seer: gold at forty per cent premium in 
order that he may keep his word to the holders 
of Treasury notes by paying them their first 
half-year’s dividend in specie. But what must 
be the feeling of every man of business in the 
seceded States at the opening of such a bot- 
tomless pit of indebtedness, as this monetary 
act of madness seems to indicate ? Neverthe- 
less, the Confederates will never yicld; and as 
far as can be learned they cling tenaciously as 
ever to the hope of European help to make 
good their cause. Whether there be any 
sufficient grounds for such expectation, and 
whether it be possible that French and 
Spanish troops once landed on the shores of 
Mexico, with a powerful combined fleet to 
support them, may possibly find their way to 
the respective re-occupation of Louisiana and 
Florida, as the price of recognition by the 
courts of Paris and Madrid of the remain- 
ing Secessionist States as an independent 
Confederacy,—we are not about to argue 
here. We disliked from the first the propo- 
sal to intervene by an armed force in Mexico. 
We deeply regretted at the time that Eng- 
land should have made herself a party to 
such intervention. We doubted the identity 
of objects which the three powers had in 
view, and we distrusted the cobwebties of 
any tripartite convention to holdin unison 
on so questionable an errand, slave-tradin 
Spain, Bonapartist France, and constitutiona 
England. 

Already the diplomatic harness has been 
broken, and two out of the three coursers 
are rushing in an eager race for precedency 
in the exercise of aggressive force in a 
country towards which they profess still to 
maintain relations of friendship and peace. 
Shall we be compelled now to interpose be- 
tween our soi-disant colleagues and unhappy 
Mexico ? or are we to be dragged along at 
the tail of a Franco-Spanish invasion of the 
country until some miserable puppet of Euro- 
diplomacy is set up as a make-believe 

ing in the halls of Montezuma? We only 
wish we were well out of the scrape, for a 
scrape it assuredly is, though child’s-play in 
comparison to what intervention would be 
between the combatants on the Potomac. 

Open alliance with one or other of the 
conflicting powers we can understand; but 
intervention without a foregone conclusion 
to side with one or other seems to us a mere 
incredible and incoherent dream. In good 
faith and in common sense we have nothing 
to offer the belligerents as terms of accom- 
modation which either of them are disposed 
to accept. A twelvemonth’s truce and a 
raising of the blockade would be tantamount 
to a recognition of Southern independence, 
or, in other words, to an act of hostility to 
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the Northern States. No revolted province 
has ever been recognized by England after 
so brief an interval. With every motive, 
religious and political, to confirm the Low 
Countries in their secession from Spain, 
Elizabeth could not be induced to acknowl- 
edge their severalty, though often and hum- 
bly implored to do so month after month 
and year after year. Five years the Spanish 
colonies fought for emancipation from the 
yoke of Ferdinand, before Mr. Canning ven- 
tured to put the question to the Cabinet 
whether the time had not ecme for their rec- 
ognition; and for seven dreadful years was 
Greece allowed to struggle against the ruth- 
less Moslem, before the treaty of London 
was negotiated, or the combined fleets or- 
dered to impose a cessation of arms. The 
case of Belgium is in no respect in point. 
The union with Holland but fifteen years 
before, had been the work of foreign diplo- 
macy; the work had signally failed, and 
foreign diplomacy might well be excused for 
endeavoring tardily to repair its still recent 
blunder. Still less to the purpose will it be to 
cite our acknowledgment of the events that 
have taken place during the last three years 
in Italy. Lombardy and Naples were an- 
nexed to Piedmont by the sword, not against 
the will, and with the will of the ithabitants ; 
yet England never recognized the fact politi- 
cally until the Emperor of Austria had signed 
his renunciation of the one and Francis II 
had been absolutely driven from the furthest 
confines of the other. As for the Duchies 
and Legations they chose spontaneously 
wna voce, to annex themselves to their 
brethren ; and they did so without conflict 
or tumult of any kind: and here also be it 





remembered, England took no national cog- | 
nizance of the fact, until every vestige of | 
their former governments had vanished from | 
the scene. We repeat it, therefore, there is 
no shadow, or semblance, or precedent of 
any kind that would justify the Government 
of Great Britain in recognizing the South- | 
ern States as an independent power, merely | 
because they have been for the greater part | 
of a year in arms against the Union. 

That France and Spain would have us in- 
tervene we too well know. To them it is a| 
matter of absolute indifference on what pre- | 
tence or with what impracticable terms in | 
hand. The refusal of whatever proposition 
might be offered would cost them nothing. | 
but it would cost us dear. An excuse for | 
siding with the South is perhaps all they | 
want ; and in the present condition of the | 
Confederacy they would doubtless be able 
to make what bargain they pleased. The | 
anti-slavery policy of the last fifty years | 
will be blown to the winds; and we should | 
have either to submit to the greatest moral 


discomfiture we have ever yet endured, or to 
begin to build up with all the difficulty of past 
failure new schemes for the freedom of the 
colored race. Before very long we should 
be driven into collision with those we now 
call allies, both in the Old World and the 
New. And what isthe possible gain which is 
to counterbalance the risks of a policy so 
rash ? 





From The Economist, 25 Jan. 
SHALL THE BLOCKADE BE RESPECTED? 

AN impression is rapidly gaining ground 
among jurists and thoughtful politicians, 
that the whole code of International Law, 
so far especially as relates to the conflicting 
rights of belligerents and neutrals, needs 
thorough investigation and revision. There 
are many reasons for this. That curious mix- 
ture of theory and practice which is loosely 
called the ‘* Law of Nations,” is no written or 
enacted code of indisputable authority, and 
needing only careful and competent inter- 
pretation; it has grown up by degrees in 
the course of two centuries; partly out of 
the dogmas of speculative jurists like Gro- 
tius and Vattel as to what in their judgment 
was desirable and right; partly out of the 
claims of powerful and overbearing bellig- 
erents as to what they chose to do and were 
able to enforce ; partly out of the protests 
of injured and recalcitrant aout as to 
what they were compelled to submit to or 
were determined to resist; partly out of dis- 
tinct treaties between particular nations, and 
having therefore only a local and perhaps 
only a temporary operation; and, especially 
of late years, partly out of a series of deci- 
sions enunciated by Admiralty Judges of ex- 
perience and renown. It was in fact, and is 
still, a sort of conflicting and fluctuating 
compromise between Judge-made Law, and 
the Law of the Strongest. Some principles 
have been universally admitted by the whole 
civilized world ; others by nearly all nations; 
others again, have remained to this day al- 
most as disputable as ever, the doctrines of 
one nation having been steadily controverted 
and resisted by the rest; but still discussion, 
practice, and a host of consistent adjudica- 
tions have introduced something like an ap- 
proach to order and agreement out of the 
seething chaos. 

The tendency of time and progress has 
been, as was inevitable, to modify the claims 
of belligerents both as against each other 
and against neutrals, and thus to mitigate 
the sutferings which war inflicts on comba- 
tants as on spectators. Originally, war meant 
and involved doing every conceivable injury 
to the enemy or the enemy’s subjects and 
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possessions without the slightest regard to | 


the incidental mischief done to bystanders. 
Ultimately, war may be reduced to a mere 
conflict between the armies and navies of the 
combatants, by which neutrals will directly, 
be wholly unaffected. We are now in a 
transition state. The great wars which des- 
olated the early part of this century intro- 
duced considerable solidity and much amel- 
joraticn into international law, but still left 
several points open to dispute, and several 
more open to improvement. Considerable 
modifications, in the interests of commerce 
and humanity, have been introduced and par- 
tially established since. Other modificatious 
are still needed, and we trust the present cri- 
sis may hasten their discussion sot adoption. 
In the Napoleonic wars, powerful and high- 
handed belligerents (like ourselves, for ex- 
ample) claimed the right of confiscating 
enemy’s goods in neutral ships and neutral 
goods in enemy’s ships, the right of taking 
British sailors out of foreign vessels and vir- 
tually (we believe) the right of nominal or 
paper blockades; and privateering was a 
recognized and sanctioned practice. By the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856, nearly all these im- 
perious claims were abandoned formally or 
practically, both by ourselves and all other 
nations except the Americans. The neutral 
flag now covers enemy’s goods; neutral 
goods in enemy’s bottoms are exempt from 
seizure ; privateering is renounced and con- 
demned ; paper blockades are declared in- 
valid and non-existent ; and we should never 
dream again of taking British subjects out of 
neutral vessels on the ground of their lia- 
bility to impressment. In truth, we may 
say that the only two rights of belligerents 
as affecting neutrals which virtually remain, 
are blockade, and the search for and confis- 
cation of “ contraband of war” on its way 
to the enemy’s ports. Probably ere long all 
maritime nations will agree to abandon the 
second—as not worth the risk of quarrel 
and collision which it involves, and to mod- 
ify the first, by some limit to the term for 
which, even if efficient, it shall be suffered 
tocontinue. It is clear that it is a belliger- 
ent right of the most sacred, because often 
the most necessary character, like that of 
siege and circumvallation. It is almost 
equally clear that no belligerent could be 
allowed to blockade the ports of an enemy 
forever, where access to those ports was of 
supreme importance to the rest of the world, 
—as where they constituted the only quar- 
ters whence some indispensable article such 
as tea, cotton, or medivine, for example, 
could be procured. These, however, are 
not the questions practically before us now. 

We need not, therefore, discuss the point 
whether we should be bound to respect an 


efficient blockade of the cotton ports of the 
Confederate States, whatever be the suffer- 
ing and mischief to ourselves,—nor for how 
long, if not forever, we ought to endure and 
respect such blockade. We have always, as 
our readers know, answered the first ques- 
tion strongly in the affirmative; and, as to 
the second, we may put it aside as for the 
present a purely speculative and irrelevant 
inquiry. ‘The matter now ripe for consider- 
ation,—which is much discussed in political 
and manufacturing circles, which is known 
to be pressing strongly on the mind of the 
French Emperor, and which some believe to 
be also occupying the attention of our own 
Cabinet,—is, whether, the blockade being no- 
toriously ineffective and therefore illegal, we 
ought not at once to notify to the Federal 
Government our determination to disregard 
it, and to our own merchants that they are 
at liberty to trade with the Southern ports, 
just as if no blockade had been proclaimed : 
and that they will be protected in so doing f 
On every account it is obvious we ought tc 
come to some decision on this matter ae 
promptly as possible. What we do we should 
do at once: if we determine on doing noth- 
ing, that determination should be publicly 
announced at once. 

As to the facts of the case, we understand 
there can beno doubt. The Americans vir- 
tually admit their inability to blockade all 
the ports by the Vandalism (of which more 
anon) of proceeding to destroy those they 
cannot adequately watch. But we know that 
vessels run in and out frequently from most 
of them; there are almost regular ventures 
from certain West Indian ports to Savan- 
nah; and small cargoes get in from time to 
time all along the coast, and report not hav- 
ing even seen any blockading force. The 
blockade is quite inefficient :—is it in conse- 
quence illegal, and ipso facto invalid p—We 
believe there can be no doubt that itis. It 
was formally declared so at the Congress of 
Paris ; the Americans, though not parties to 
that Congress or its dicta, had always, in 
common with other habitual neutrals, pro- 
tested against paper blockades as unpermis- 
sible; and we ourselves, heretofore the great 
blockaders of the world, had virtually aban- 
doned the pretension even before the Paris 
declaration. The blockade, therefore, is il- 
legal and invalid, and we are quite entitled 
to disregard it if we please. Shall we do 
so? Would it be right, wise, and politic 
to do so? France, we know, would do so 
willingly. The decision practically rests with 
England; and the responsibility of that de- 
cision is a weighty one. We think our de- 
cision ought to be in the negative, and we 





hope to carry our readers along with us in 
our reasons. 
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Our immediate motives for disregarding 
and annuliing the blockade are unquestion- 
ably very cogent and very pressing. As long 
as it exists, we shall obtain no American 
cotton,—and we have shown in another arti- 
cle how necessary this cotton is to us, and 
how important to all our interests it is that 
we should get it soon. It is the daily bread 
of three counties. The want of it means 
fearful losses to our manufacturers, actual 
ruin to many; and, what is far worse, dis- 
tress, privation, the choice between starva- 
tion and the poor rates, to three millions of 
our most industrious and well-fed operatives. 
Yct while the ports are invested, even nom- 
inally, no cotton will come down to them, 
partly from fear of its falling into the hands 
of Federal expeditionists, and partly because 
the Southerners are resolved to keep it on 
their plantations till England and France 
have broken the blockade. With the cessa- 
tion of the blockade, moreover, there would 
spring up a very large export as well as im- 
port trade between this country and the Con- 
tederate States—a trade brisk in proportion 
to its recent interruption. Those States are 
denuded of most foreign articles, and the 
cotton they would send us would be liberally 
paid for in clothing, sugar, tea, wine, coffee, 
and cutlery. It is not too much to say that 
the annulling of the blockade—which we 
have a strict legal right to annul—would 


mike 1862 a year of considerable prosperity 

to England, instead of a year of almost un- 

exampled adversity—which it now —— 
a 


to be. It wouid, to use a colloquial phrase, 
set our commerce, our cotton = mae cre 
our railways, and our revenue, on their legs 
again. If it isto be done, it should be done 
at once, for, as we have once before shown, 
it will take nearly four months from the date 
of our decision before the cotton can actu- 
ally arrive; and if it is not to be done, that 
should be known at once, in order that there 
may be no intermission in our efforts to ob- 
tain the needed raw material from other 
quarters. « 

The other motive urged for declaring the 
blockade null and void is that it would prob- 
ably terminate, almost immediately a civil 
war which is every day becoming more say- 
age and deplorable; which may, if contin- 
ucd, cause the silting up and destruction of 
all the best harbors of the South ; which may 
end in servile and bloody insurrections ; 
which is devastating the country in which it 
rages; which is disturbing the commerce of 
the whole world ; and which threatens to in- 
volve other nations in its vortex. With the 
cessation of the blockade would end all pros- 
pect of the subjugation of the South, even in 
the fancy of the Federalists, and the design 
would be avowedly abandoned. Peace and 
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ic would in a few months spread their 
ealing influence over both sections of that 
magnificent, but now distracted land. Cer- 
tainly these are weighty reasons. Neverthe- 
less they are, to our judgment, outweighed 
by others. Commercial and material con- 
siderations, should, we think, give place be- 
fore political and moral ones. 

In the “es lace, our interference will 
probably be quite unnecessary. Already 
the leaders of American opinion, and still 
more the Federal Government, are becom- 
ing, not less zealous, but less sanguine in 
the cause. They are beginning to realize in 
their secret mind that the task they have un- 
dertaken is beyond their strength. As long 
as they believed in the existence of a power- 
ful Union party in the Confederate States ; 
as long as they fancied that the Southerners 
only wished to make good terms for them- 
selves; as long as they could flatter them- 
selves that their antagonists were not pre- 
pared to submit to severe privation and 
discomfort,—they might not unreasonably 
indulge in hopes of ultimate success. But 
all these delusions must be vanishing fast ; 
and the conviction that they have pledged 
themselves to the impossible, is daily gaining 
ground. Difficulties are thickening around 
them. Their army is not well disciplined 
and does not advance; their militray chiefs 
are insubordinate and inharmonious; the 
expedition down the Mississippi is suspected 
to be an absurdity; the barbarous plans by 
which they are endeavoring to supplement 
their want of real warlike skill and vigor are 
drawing on them the disgust of the civilized 
world; and, to crown the whole, the insolu- 
ble and dividing question, “ What to do with 
the Slaves?” is perplexing and paralyzing 
their action. Then, again, the scale of their 
warfare demands enormous sums of money 
—which they have not got, and which they 
cannot get. They are already in arrears with 
current payments. With a revenue of twelve 
millions they are spending one hundred and 
twenty millions ; indirect taxes bring in next 
to nothing; direct taxes are not even yet 
voted, much less collected; the loans re- 
quired are not taken up; and already they 
have resorted to the desperate, ruinous, and 
speedily exhausted contrivance of inconver- 
tible paper money. An aggressive war— 
which theirs is—demands vast expenditure, 
and they have not the means of spending. 
Mere want of funds must almost infallibly 
bring them to a stand in twelve months— 
probably in six. Is it worth while to en- 
counter the evils@f (even lawful) interven- 
tion to effect that which circumstances are 
bringing about so speedily ? 

In the second place, it is most important 
that peace between the combatants, when it 
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comes, should be permanent and enduring. 
This it can never be, if it be in any manner 
or degree the result of foreign interposition. 
Quarrels that are not fought out, are always 
begun again. Drawn battles — battles 
stopped by the police—leave the question of 
the respective strength of the parties unde- 
cided and therefore merely postponed. If 
the United States, after putting forth their 
full power, are baffled and obliged to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the Seces- 
sionists, they will know that the re-annexa- 
tion they desire is simply impossible and 
forever hopeless. If, on the contrary, they 
are able, even plausibly, to attribute their 
failure to reduce the Southerners to submis- 
sion, to any interference of European na- 
tions, they will »e*er admit that the disso- 
lution of the Uni'4 is an irrevocable and 
natural termination of the controversy ; and 
under favorable circumstances will be prone 
to try the enterprise onte more. 

Thirdly, it is, if possible, still more im- 
portant that the United States should come 
out of this conflict with as little unfriendly 
feeling towards England as possible. There 


is unfortunately a good deal of standing ill- 
will towards us among some classes in the 
Northern States, and under the natural irri- 
tation of a desperate civil strife at home, this 
ill-will has suffered considerable exaspera- 


tion. But as yet we have done nothing to 
deserve it. Our conduct has been forbear- 
ing and considerate in the extreme; and if 
our press has spoken out its sentiments with 
freedom, theirs has been even more sharp 
and far more hostile; and after all “ hard 
words break no bones,” and should be for- 
gotten when the sun goesdown. In the only 
two cases in ‘which we have had to act,—the 
recognition of the South as a belligerent, 
and the demand for the surrender of the 
captured commissioners,—all sensible Amer- 
icans already admit that we could have done 
no less, and that we could not have done that 
little with more consideration or courtesy. 
Thus far we have done nothing of which they 
could complain ; and when peace is restored 
they will feel sensible of this, and perhaps 
grateful for it. But if we were now to dis- 
regard and annul the blockade (even if such 
a step did not bring about a war, which in 
their excited state of feeling it very probably 
would), nothing would ever persuade them 
" that the Confederates did not owe their in- 
Cependence to us alone. They would say, 
and would believe to the end of time, that 
they were just on the point of conquering the 
rebels and restoring the Union when Eng- 
land, out of pure avarice and jealousy, 
stepped in to wrest the victory from their 
grasp; that we had been treacherous ene- 
mies, instead of fair generous neutrals ; that 
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it was we who had broken up their cherished 
Union ; and that we had dared thus to inter- 
pose only because they were embarrassed 
with another enemy, and had already con- 
sented to one humiliation. They would at- 
tribute everything to us, and would hate us 
with insane and unrelenting animosity. Of 
course this sentiment would be thoroughly 
irrational and its groundwork utterly un- 
sound ; but it would be impossible ever to 
eradicate it from the national mind. Now, 
it would be a pity, if it can be avoided, to 
ive them even this plausible basis for bad 
eeling ; both because we are naturally anx- 
ious to be on truly cordial terms with a na- 
tion with whom we shall always have such 
complicated and extensive business rela- 
tions, because we sincerely wish them well, 
and because we have objects, especially those 
connected with slavery and the slave trade, 
in which their hearty co-operation will be 
desirable. It is worth while, therefore, to 
endure considerable inconvenience and even 
severe privation for a time, rather than to 
abandon the hope of an ultimate restoration 
of kindly feeling between the two people. 
Lastly. It would be very undesirable in 
a case of this kind for our Government to 
take any steps or to enter on any course of 
action in which they would not carry the 
whole country cordially and spontaneously 
with them—as they did in the late contro- 
versy. Now we doubt whether the great 
body of the British people are yet prepared 
for any interposition which would even have 
the semblance of siding with, or aiding the 
establishment of a Slave Republic. The 
social system of the Confederate States, is 
based on slavery; the Federalists have done 
what they could (untruly and ineffectually 
enough no doubt) to persuade us that slavery 
lay at the root of the Secession movement, 
and that they, the Federalists, were hostile 
to slavery; ard slavery is our especial hor- 
ror and detestation. It is true that our anti- 
slavery sentiments, as applied to render dis- 
tasteful a recognition of the South or any 
indirect assistance towards its independence, 
would be both inconsistent and mistaken. 
We were in amity with the United States, 
though the whole Union was as much pledged 
to and as deeply inoculated with slavery as 
the South can ever be; and we have always 
continued, almost in a peculiar manner, allied 
with Spain, though Spain is not only slave- 
holding but slavetrading. But the real error 
of the popular sentiment is here :—that every 
fresh information we acquire and every fresh 
consideration we give to the subject, makes 
it increasingly evident that it is the Restera- 
tion and not the Dissolution of the Union 
that would be the consolidation and perpet- 
uation of negro servitude, and that it is in 
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the independence of the South, and not in 
her defeat, that we can alone look with con- 
fidence for the early amelioration and the 
ultimate extinction of the slavery we abhon 
That this is so we entertain no question ; and 
as earnest emancipationists we hope soon to 
make this clear to our readers. But it is not 
clear yet. The majority of Englishmen still 
think otherwise ; and as long as they do so, 
any intervention on the part of our Govern- 
ment which should place us in a condition of 
actual opposition to the North, and inferen- 
tial alliance with the South, would scarcely 
be supported by the hearty co-operation of 
the British nation. It should therefore, we 
conclude, for all these reasons, be avoided if 
we can avoid it. 


From The Economist, 25 Jan. 

INDIAN VERSUS AMERICAN COTTON. 

THE REAL STATE OF THE CASE. 

SUCH an entire misapprehension appears 
to prevail on this subject, and such strange 
and transparent delusions are daily propa- 
gated through the various organs of the 
press as to the true merits of the contro- 
versy, that we must endeavor, even at the 
risk of repeating ourselves and wearying our 
more attentive readers, to explain once for 
all the real facts—or rather the one fact— 
which lies at the root of the competition be- 
tween cotton the growth of the Slave States 
of America, and cotton the growth of our 
own East India possessions. Onenewspaper 
—which ought to know better, seeing that 
it claims to possess some commercial con- 
nections—speaks of the “ prejudice ” which 
exists or did exist in the mind of spinners 
against Indian cotton ;—as if such a thing as 
“ prejudice” could exist in the mind of a 
purchaser against the article he habitually 
deals in, unless it be a “ prejudice ” against 
the price as too high or against the quality 
as too bad. A consumer may prefer a 
wheaten loaf to a barley bannock ; a rider 
may prefer an English horse to a Spanish 
mule; a cotton manufacturer may prefer a 
bag of Orleans toa bag of Surat ;—but in 
each and all of the three cases it is equally 
and obviously an abuse of words to call the 
preference a “ prejudice.” Other journals 
of high reputation and of unquestioned abil- 
ity on subjects within their range, are assur- 
ing us (and quoting Mr. Laing in corrobora- 
tion of their blunder) that if the American 
blockade lasts till English capital and intel- 
ligence have been brought to bear upon the 
cotton-ficlds of India so as to increase their 
produce and improve their communications 
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were told on Tuesday that “the American 
plantations are practically abolished. The 
doubt till now has been whether the cotton 
trade with America might not be resumed 
any day, after some turn in the fortune of 
the war. The possibility of such resumption 
has now almost disappeared.” Really, con- 
scientious journalists should inform them- 
selves before they give publicity to such 
groundless and misleading exaggerations as 
these. Others, again, more rationally, but 
still irrelevantly, argue that, during the 
present dearth of American cotton, we shall 
be so driven to improve and modify our 
machinery that Indian cotton will be found 
to be available for many purposes to which 
hitherto it has been deemeg quite unfit. This 
is possible enough ; but), tu no way affects 
the relative value of the“two staples, which 
is the sole question at issue, since all im- 
provements in machinery will be equally 
applicable to the one as to the other, and no 
improvement can make the inferior article 
equal to the superior one. It is the more 
essential that the public should clearly un- 
derstand the matter in hand, because we find 
among many sagacious persons the impres- 
sion that if the Indian cotton can only have 
a year or two’s start so as to established it- 
self in the British market, it will be able to 
hold its ground and even to supersede the 
American ; that this year or two will be 
secured to it by a continuance of the civil 
war and the blockade; and that, therefore, 
we ought rather to rejoice than to deprecate 
that continuance. The notion is so wholly 
fallacious, and so very mischievous, that no 
time ought to be lost in eradicating it. We 
have, in another portion of our paper, dis- 
cussed the question as to the wisdom of 
breaking the blockade, and given our opin- 
ion in the negative. But do not let us base 
our decision upon wholly erroneous data. 
The case is briefly this. Indian cotton has 
for the last half-century been as well known 
and as habitually used in this country as 
American cotton :—(we shall call the two 
qualities henceforward by their trade names, 
Surat and Orleans.) It has been just as reg- 
ular an article of import and consumption as 
its rival. It has arrived in various quanti- 
ties, as an ordinary Indian commodity, and 
an ordinary mode of remittance. It has al- 
ways reached us in the quantities requisite 
to supplement the American crop. When 
the latter was abundant, comparatively little 
Surat was used ; when it was scanty, the de- 
mand for Surat increased. Spinners used 
the two qualities just in proportion to their 
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always worth just half as much again as the 
Surat, for nearly all purposes for which the 
latter could be used at all,—i.e., for the 
coarser yarns and fabrics. Thus when Or- 
leans could be bought for 6d. per lb. and 
Surat for 4d.—(the usual figures)—a certain 
quantity of Surat was worked up. When 
Orleans rose to 7d. or Surat fell to 3d. a lb. 
—its rival remaining at the old figure—the 
roportion of Surat cotton used increased. 
When the opposite operation took place, the 
proportion of Surat used diminished. When 
Orleans could be purchased at 3d. or 4d. a 
lb., the consumption of Surat almost ceased. 
The explanation of this is very simple. 
The fibre of the Orleans cotton is much 
longer, more even, and more silky than that 
of Surat. It is usually also much cleaner. 
So much of the Surat cotton falls down as 
dirt, or flies off as dust and flock, in the 
process of working it into yarn, that a pound 
of it makes much less yarn or cloth than a 
pound of Orleans. Being shorter in fibre, 
also, it requires ‘more twisting to give it 
the required strength, and therefore can- 
not be made into yarn so fast. From these 
two causes, its value to the manipulator is 
never more than two-thirds that of an equal 
weight of its American rival,—and never can 
be more, whatever improvements and adap- 
tations of machinery may be introduced, so 
long as its quality and character remain un- 
altered,—for not only is its quality inferior, 
but its character is peculiar. It can now be 
used for yarns as fine as No. 20’s (to speak 
technically) with advantage, at the relative 
price compared with Orleans which we have 
mentioned. It is conceivable enough, it is 
even very possible, that by mechanical mod- 
ifications, it might be made available for 
yarns as fine even as 30’s or 40’s. But all 
this would leave its relative value untouched ; 
since for every purpose for which Surat is or 
can be made available, Orleans would be 
just half as availableagain. The plain, sim- 
ple, conclusive truth is that the American 
cotton has more in it than the Indian,—and 
will always have till the character of the lat- 
ter is quite changed. You may, by scientific 
improvements, extract as much nutriment 
out of one bushel of wheat as you now do 
out of two—or out of a bushel of oats as you 
now do out of a bushel of wheat; but by no 
science and no skill and no discoveries, can 
you ever extract as much out of oats as out 
of wheat, or out of one bushel as out of two 
—simply because it does not contain as much. 
In like manner Surat can never replace Or- 
leans, or beat it out of the market, or com- 
pete with it on equal terms. T'he moment 
the American cotton reappears in Liverpool, 
it will resume its old position of relative su- 
periority. In order to effect the object 
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dreamed of by the writers and speculators 
on whom we have been animadverting, either 
the quality of the Indian cotton must be 
greatly altered and raised, or its price in 
comparison with American cotton must be 
greatly reduced. What prospect is there of 
either of these results ? 
The American and Indian cotton plants 
are specifically different. The Surat is indig- 
enous in the East Indies; has been largely 
cultivated there for centuries; the natives 
understand its tillage and manipulation well. 
The American plant, the Orleans cotton, is 
an exotic in India. It will grow there well 
enough no doubt; it has often deen intro- 
duced there under American and English 
supervision ; crops of it have been gathered 
and forwarded to this country, though only 
in small quantities ; we ourselves have re- 
eatedly seen samples which were of excel- 
ent quality, though not of precisely the same 
character as the Orleans, from the seed of 
which they were produced. But always either 
the plant degenerated, and approximated 
year by year to the indigenous article; or 
the care and attention requisite to maintain 
the original character of the imported seed 
were found too troublesome ; or the natives 
could not be induced to take kindly to the 
new culture; or, as is most probable, the 
indigenous plant proved more hardy, more 
easy of management, altogether better adapt- 
ed to the soil and climate than the erotic, 
and therefore resisted all attempts to modify 
or supersede it. At all events the cultiva- 
tion of the imported article has never been 
able to spread :—the plain truth being that 
the one is a natural and the other an artifi- 
cial cultivation, and the former has therefore 
over the latter an inherent advantage which 
appears likely to be permanent. We have 
no doubt that the Surat cotton will gradually, 
under English pressure and advice, be im- 
proved, but not superseded ; it will become 
perhaps rather longer, and probably be sent 
forward in a much cleaner condition; but 
we have no idea that the native article will 
ever be abandoned and the American sub- 
stituted for it. 

But will the price be so greatly reduced 
as to enable it fairly to compete with its 
rival upon equal terms? We hold that to 
be impossible. Yourpeftce a lb. in Liver- 
pool now, in ordinary years, pays the Bom- 
bay merchant sufficiently wall ts induce him 
to send forward a limited quantity—say 
500,000 bags, which is grown in districts 
lying at no great distance from the coast. 
But this price is not high enough to induce 
or enable him to procure it from more re- 
mote and inland quarters, where it is grown 
in great abundance. In order to obtain it 





from these fields, a price of 6 1-2d. per Ib. 
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in Liverpool is necessary. As water and 
railway communication are improved in In- 
dia, the cost of transmission will of course 
decline, and decline materially we hope. 
But we believe even the most sanguine 
among competent judges have no expecta- 
tion that cotton from the interior of India 
ean ever be profitably laid down in Liver- 
pool under 5d. per lb.; and few venture to 
anticipate even this. But let us be hopeful, 
and suppose that, in time and by great 
effort, it may be delivered in large quanti- 
ties as low as 4 1-2d. per lb.;—will it even 
then be able to meet the Orleans cotton in 
our markets? The peculiarity of the Amer- 
ican cultivation is this:—that a price in 
Liverpool of 4d. per pound is sufficient to 
induce the planter to grow as much cotton 
as he can, not only because that price really 
yields him a fair profit, but still more be- 
cause at that price cotton pays him consid- 
erably better than any other article to which 
he could transfer his land and his labor; 
and, also, because the price of labor depends 
upon the price of cotton. If cotton rises in 
value, the price of slaves rises, because every 
planter is anxious to increase his cotton cul- 
tivation. If cotton falls, the price of slaves 
declines, because there is less eager compe- 
tition for them, as their labor then pays less 
splendidly. To state the case broadly. It 
is always worth the planter’s while to em- 
ploy his slaves and to keep slaves so long as 
the produce of their labor pays their main- 
tenance and the interest of ‘their purchase 
money; and so long as he has slaves it is 
better worth his while to employ them in 
growing cotton than in doing anything else : 
a price 3d. per lb. makes it more profitable 
to grow cotton than to let the slaves be idle 
or to grow anything else; a price of 4d. per 
Ib. yields him a fair profit ; and the vast extra 
profit which he derives when the price (as 
last year) reached 6d.,—is divided between 
him and the slavedealer. Therefore, he can 
deliver in Liverpool at 4d. an article which 
sells for 6d., while the Calcutta merchant can 
only deliver at 4d. (or 4 1-2d.) an article 
which sells for 4d. What chance, therefore, 
is there that the Indian producer will be able 
to hold his ground against the American pro- 
ducer—or to sell the increased quantity of 
his article which our present demand has 
stimulated him to grow—when the return of 
peace shall have restored matters in the Se- 
ceded States to their normal condition ? 
One chance only remains—in the opinion 
of some writers a good one. Let us examine 
what it is worth. One speculator to whom 
we have referred, and whose notions are tac- 
itly and partially adopted by others, believes 
that the cotton cultivation of America can- 
not be resumed after the war is over, or that 


if resumed, it will be resumed under such al- 
tered and deteriorated conditions as will raise 
the cost of production toa level with that of 
India. (Even if it did, by the way, the ob- 
ject would not be gained, unless it also de- 
graded the quality to the same level :—but 
let that pass.) We apprehend this belief to 
be wholly without foundation. If, indeed, 
the war lasted very long, and reached the 
cotton districts, and ended in a universal 
and forced emancipation of the negroes, or 
in a general servile war,—such a result might, 
and perhaps would ensue. But we entirely 
refuse to speculate—and all practical men 
will entirely refuse to act—on assumptions 
soimprobable. The Federalists may, if they 
grow desperate, proclaim emancipation, but 
they cannot effect emancipation unless they 
subjugate the South, which we hold to bean 
absolute impossibility. Even if they did, 
does any one who knows the Americans be- 
lieve that four millions of negroes, slave or 
free, would be suffered to remain ia the midst 
of that pushing, imperious, violent, lawless, 
go-ahead people, without working for their 
livelihood ?—without, in fact, the coercion 
needed to induce them to grow cotton being 
applied in one form or another? Observe 
this, too; cotton can be grown on old soil, 
if well-farmed, as well if not quite as abun- 
dantly as on virgin lands; and, in most dis- 
tricts, it can be grown better and as cheaply, 
because more intelligently, by white labor as 
by negroes. Olmsted places this beyond a 
doubt. Now the Southern States have a vast 
poor-white population, who would work if 
negroes did not. Assoon as the destruction 
of slavery rendered labor no longer a disgrace, 
laborers enough would ere long be fourd. 
There is fair reason, we think, to believe 
that when peace returns, and the independ- 
ence of the Southern Confederacy is estab- 
lished, there will be immediately some aug- 
mentation in the cost of raising cotton there, 
and that the future tendency of this cost will 
continue upwards. The means of transport 
have been disorganized by the war, and will 
‘take time to recover. The industrial habits 
of a portion of the population have been dis- 
turbed, and it will be some time before they 
will toil as regularly as before. The expenses 
of the war have been great, the cost of the 
Government will be considerable, and taxa- 
‘tion will be much heavier than formerly. 
|The limits of the Republic will have been 
| reached, and boundless leagues of virgin soil 
'can no longer be acquired as fast as wanted. 
| All these things will make American cotton 
|somewhat, and by degrees, dearer than it 
‘used to be. But of this we are confident :— 
\that till Africa is settled and civilized, the 
| Southern States of the Union will always be 
the cheapest and best cotton-field in the world. 
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For they have abundant labor, virgin soil of 
extraordinary richness, capital (or the means 
of obtaining it), great intelligence, energy, 
and access to all scientific appliances, on the 
part of the governing race,—and (perhaps as 
important as any other element) the fe 
and readiest water carriage in the world :—in 
nearly every plantation, the bags of cotton 
are slided direct from the packing shed into 
the barge which conveys them to the port 
of shipment. Now, no other country can 
be named which is not comparatively very 
deficient in one or more or all of these nec- 
essary elements of cheap production. Let 
us, therefore, look to India for all the cotton 





it can spare us; let us urge the natives to 


improve the quality and condition of their 
produce,—for that is always worth their 
while; let us press forward as much as pos- 
sible the improvement of their rivers and 
their roads,—-for these things will tell upon 
all articles as well as on cotton; let us pur- 
chase, at whatever price we can afford to 
pay, this indispensable material from Egypt, 
from Brazil, from Australia, from Jamaica, 
and from the Gold Coast ;—but do not let 
us waste means in fostering or forcing arti- 
ficial industries, and do not Ict us delude 
ourselves into the belief that as long as 
America sends us cotton at all it will not 
supply us cheaper and better than any other 
country,—/for it would not be true. 





Sxow Warm CLoruine For THE Eartu. 
—It seems at first sight absurd to speak of snow 
as contributing to warmth ; but nothing is more 
certain. During a keen black frost and a clear 
sky the surface of the earth gives off its heat to 
the celestial spaces, from which it gets nothing 
in return till it becomes most destructively cold 
and its vegetable covering may be chilled if not 
killed. But when the ground is covered with 
snow this radiation into the celestial spaces 
takes place only from the surface layer of the 
snow, which alone becomes very cold ; for snow, 
containing much air as it does, conducts heat 
and cold very badly; and let the fall of snow 
be but a few inches deep, the surface of the soil 
beneath may be many degrees warmer than that 
of the surface of the snow. M. Boussinghault 
informs us as the result of some experiments 
which he made on this subject that he has seen 
the thermometer when laid on the surface of 
the snow descend to 10.4 degs. Fahr. during a 
night when the air was calm and the stars 
bright, while another thermometer beneath the 
snow on the surface of the soil kept up at 25.7 
degs, Fahr., though the two instruments were 
only separated from each other by a layer of 
snow of (1 centimeter) about four inches thick. 
—Press. 
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A muSIcIAN employed at one of the London 
theatres, possessed an ebony flute with silver 
keys. He seldom used it, however, in conse- 
quence of one of the upper notes being defective. 
‘he musician had for a lodger a young man, a 
theatrical thilor, and between the two there ex- 
isted q considerable friendship. Well, one night, 
while the musician was away at his business, 
some one stole the flute with the silver keys, and 
suspicion fell on an old charwoman who used to 
come to do the housework. However, nothing 
tended to show that the old lady really was guilty, 
and the affair was shortly forgotten. In a few 
months the tailor left the house of the musician, 


and went to live in a town a few miles off; but 
as the friendship between the two men still ex- 
isted, they occasionally visited each other. 
Nearly a year afterward the musician paid the 
tailor a visit, and was pleased to find him in pos- 
session of a beautiful bullfinch, who could dis- 
tinctly whistle three tunes. The performance was 
perfect, with this exception—whenever he came 
to a certain high note he invariably skipped it and 
went on tothenext. A very little reflection con- 
vineed the musician that the note in which the 
bullfinch was imperfect was the very one that 
was deficient on the flute. So convinced was he, 
that he at once sharply questioned his ex-lodger 
on the subject, who at once tremblingly confessed 
the guilt, and that all the bird knew had been 
—— him on the stolen flute.—Beeton’s Home 
ets. 





Ammonia IN Rain anp River WatTer.— 
The scientific agriculturist is willing to pay a 
high price for any manure which contains a good 
percentage of ammonia; for it may be said to 
be established now that ammonia cannot he ob- 
tained from the nitrogen of the dry atmosphere, 
while yet it is so essential to the growth of crops 
that not a single vegetable soil can be found with- 
out a certain quantity of it as aconstituent. M. 
Boussinghault, the distinguished French chem- 
ist and agriculturist, in the second volume of his 
“ Avronomie,” lately published, has shown that 
nature has provided this indispensable element 
as the food of plants to an extent that was little 
suspected. From his researches it follows that 
every shower, especially the first which falls after 
dry weather, contains notable quantities of am- 
monia, and that though the soil retains most of 
it, yet so much of it remains in river water that 
the Rhine, even when passing his estate in Al- 
sace, carries at a very low estimate in the course 
of the year no less than thirteen million pounds 





to the sea.—Press. 
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From The London Review. 
PARAFFINE AND ITS DANGERS. 


For some years the use of oils from coal 
and other sources, as illuminating agents, 
has been greatly on the increase. Under the 
name of paraffing, we are supplied with vola- 
tile fluid, obtained by distillation, at tem- 
peratures below that which gives rise to gas, 
from cannel coal—Kimmeridge and other 
carbonaceous shales—petroleum as obtained 
from the Pennsylvanian wells—Rangoon tar 
—the Trinidad pitch, and other sources. 
These are compounds of hydrogen and car- 
bon in variable proportions, and by regulat- 
ing the temperatures at which the distilla- 
tion is effected, we may obtain either fluids 
possessing so high a degree of volatility that 
they will boil at a heat so low as 50° Fahr., 
or more dense liquids which require a tem- 
perature as high as 600° Fahr. to volatilize 
them. 

With the increased demand for paraffine 
there appears to have arisen, unfortunately, 
a spirit of sophistication amongst many of 
the dealers in this article. The lighter oils, 
which can be obtained at a low price, have 
been mixed with the heavier oils; and from 
this many of the explosions of which we have 
heard have occurred. The heat which is 
produced by burning the paraffine vaporizes 
the more ethereal oil; this is ignited, and 
the explosion ensues. The question has 
naturally arisen, can the public be guarded 
against this accident? Can they protect 
themselves in the use of an illuminating 
agent, which is economical, cleanly, and 
brilliant? The following remarks from the 
American Gas Light Journal are so much to 
the point that we are induced to extract them 
for the benefit of our readers :-— 


“Tn the early stages of the manufacture, 
cannel-coal was almost exclusively used as 
oil-yielding material, but since the discovery 
of the oil-wells of Pennsylvania and other 
places pretroleum has, in a great measure, 
supplanted the use of coal—some establish- 
ments using the natural oil alone. The ob- 
ject of this is readily appreciated. The pe- 
troleum being naturally in a liquid state, 
there is no necessity fora preliminary distil- 
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lation, as in the case when coal is used, in 
which event the crude oil must be first pro- 
duced by exposing the coal to distillation at 
a low heat, and the resuiting product be 
treated in the same manner as the oil ready 
formed in the well. By the use of petro- 
leum, the retorts for the first distillation are 
dispensed with, and thus a saving is effected 
in apparatus as well as in time and labor, 
When petroleum alone is used the product 
contains a much larger proportion of volatile 
hydro-carbons than when coal is wholly or 


‘partially employed, and therefore more pre- 


cautions are necessary and greater labor is 
requisite to effectually get rid of the danger- 
ous substances. Some’ manufacturers not 
only neglect to remove the volatile com- 
pounds from the oils, but actually purchase 
the light oils from more conscientious refin- 
ers, in order to mix them with heavy oils to 
make them burn. This is an exceedingly 
reprehensible practice, and deserving severe 
ee for the heat generated by the 

eavy oils in burning vaporizes the volatile 
portion of it and renders it liable at any 
time to explode. 

“The oils distilled wholly from coal, or 
those with which but a small proportion of 
petroleum has been mingled, are much more 
easily freed from dangerous portions. By a 
careful refining, and after distillation, steam- 
ing, and a large surface of atmospheric ex- 
posure, every dangerous compound can be 
removed, and no fear need be apprehended 
from oils which are known to be subjected to 
a rigid and conscientious refining. In pur- 
chasing oils, however, nothing should be 
taken for granted. They should be carefully 
tested, and their liability to explode fully in- 
vestigated. The simplest and most satisfac- 
tory test of safety is to place the oil in an 
open dish in a water-bath and heat it up to 
130° or 140° F. If, when elevated to this 
temperature, on applying a match it does 
not ignite, it may be pronounced very safe. 
If it ignites but slowly or sluggishly it is 
safe. But any oil which lights quickly in an 
open dish at temperature below 130° F. may 
be considered as dangerous. We have seen 
some oil the vapor of which ignited with a 
smart puff or explosion at 60° F. on holding 
a lighted match more than an inch above its 
surface. This was dangerous in the highest 
degree, and the vendor of such a compound 
should be held to strict accountability for 
any accident accruing from its being burned 
in lamps.” 
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A GREAT MAN. 


I. 


TuHatT man is great, and he alone, 

Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf ! 

Content to know, and be unknowh, 
Whole in himself. 
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II. 


Strong is that man, he only strong, 

To whose well-ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 

All powers that, in despite of wrong, 
Establish right. 


III. ¢ 


And free he is, and only he, 

Who, from his tyrant passions free, 
By Fortune undismayed, 

Hath power upon himself to be 
By himself obeyed. 


IV. 


If such a man there be, where’er 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
He cannot fare amiss. 

Great Nature hath him in her care, 
Her cause is his. 


Vv. 


Time cannot take him by surprise ; 

Fate cannot crush him: he shall rise 
Stronger from overthrow. 

Whose arms a heavenly Friend supplies 
Against Heaven’s Foe. 


VI. 


Who holds by everlasting Law, 

Which neither chance nor change can flaw, 
Whose steadfast cause is one 

With whatsoever forces draw 
The ages on: 


Vil. 


Who hath not bowed his honest head 
To base occasion, nor in dread 
Of Duty shunned her eye, 
Nor truckled to himself, nor wed 
His heart to a lie: 


VIII. 


Nor feared to follow in th’ offence 

Of false opinion, his own sense 
Of Justice, unsubdued ; 

Nor shrunk from any consequence 
Of doing good: 


Ix. 


He looks his Angel in the face 
Without a blush ; nor heeds disgrace 

Whom naught disgraceful done 
Disgraces. Who knows nothing base 
Dreads nothing known. 


A GREAT MAN. 








x. 


Not morselled out from day to day 
In petty aims, the helpless prey 
Of hours that have no plan, 
His life is his to give away 
To God and man. 


XI. 


The merely great are, all in all, 

No more than what the merely small 
Esteem them. Man’s opinion 

Neither conferred nor can recall 
This man’s dominion. 


XII. 


Lord of a lofty life is he, 

Loftily living, though he be 
Of lowly birth ; though poor, 

He lacks not wealth; nor high degree 
In state obscure ; 


XIII. 


Though saddened soiled not, broken not 

Though burthened, by his mortal lot 
To strive with mortal sin, 

And scald away with tears the spot 
That sinks not in: 


XIV. 


Yet not with downward eye morose, 
Bent on himself, nor ear so close 
Held to his own heart’s call, 
But what he sees and hears and knows 
And doth love well. 


XV. 


All creatures by the dear God made; 
All things that are ; the little blade 
Of green in grassy field ; 
The myriad stars that overhead 
Stud heaven’s blue shield ; 


XVI. 


Nature’s waste wealth of beauty, shed 
By desert shore, or wild sea bed, 
And the deep-moaning heart, 
The mighty human cry for bread, 
In crowded mart ; sd 


XVII. 


By these his heart is touched, and sings 
From all its solemn-sounding strings 
Which Love alone can thrill, 
Hosannah to the King of kings, 
To man good-will. 


XVIII. 


For, though he live aloof from ken, 

The world’s unwitnessed denizen, 
The love within him stirs 

Abroad, and with the hearts of men 
His own confers. 
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XIX. 


The Judge upon the Justice-seat, 

The brown-backed beggar in the street, 
The spinner in the sun, 

The reapers reaping in the wheat, 
The wan-cheeked nun 


xX. 


In convent cold, the prisoner lean 

In lightless den, the robéd queen, 
Even the youth who waits, 

Hiding the knife, to glide unseen 
Between the gates : 


XxI. 


He nothing human alien deems 
Unto himself, nor disesteems 
Man’s meanest claim upon him. 
And where he moves the mere sunbeams 
Drop blessings on him ; 


XXII. 


Because they know him Nature’s friend, 
On whom she doth delight to tend 
With loving kindness ever, 
Helping aud heartening to the end 
His high endeavor. 
. 


XXIII. 


Therefore, though mortal made, he can 
Work miracles. The uncommon man 
Leaves nothing commonplace : 

He 1s the marvellous. To span 
The abyss of space, 


XXIV. 


To make the thing which is not be, 

To fill with Heaven’s infinity 
Earth’s finite, to make sound 

The sick, to bind the broken, free 
The prison-bound, 


XXV. 


To call up spirits from the deep 

To be his ministers, to peep 
Into the birth of things, 

To move the mountains, and to sweep 
With inug wings 


XXVI. 


The orb of time, is his by faith ; 

And his, whilst breathing human breath 
To taste before he dies 

The deep eventual calm of death, 
Life’s latest prize. 


XXVII. 


If such a man there be, howe’er 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
That man my friend to know 

To me were sweeter than to wear 
What kings bestow. 


—All the Year Round. 





10 TRIUMPHE! 


BY ELBRIDGE JEFFERSON CUTLER. 


Now let us raise a song of praise, like Miriam’s 
song of old— 

A song of praise to God the Lord, for blessings 
manifold ! 

He lifteth up, he casteth down ; he bindeth, mak- 
eth free ; 

He sendeth grace to bear defeat ; he giveth vic- 
tory ! 

Fling out, fling out the holy flag broad in the 
swelling air ! 

Its stars renew their morning song. All hail 
the symbol fair ! 

For what the fathers did of yore, the sons have 
learned to do; 

And the old legends, half-believed, are proven 
by the new. 


The East and West have shaken hands, twin- 
brained and twin at heart ; 

In the red laurels either wins, each, has a broth- 
er’s part. 

Oh, hear ye how from Somerset the voice of tri- 
umph calls ! 

Hear how the echoes take it up on Henry’s con- 
quered walls ! 

And wilder yet the thrilling cry: Fort Donelson 
is ours ! 

Like chaff before the roaring North fly fast the 
rebel powers. 

New Orleans sees her doom afar, and lifts a 
palsied arm, 

And haughty Richmond’s drunken streets are 
sobered with alarm. 

Up Carolina’s frantic shore the tide rolls black 
and dire; 

The thunder’s voice is in its heart, its crest 
avenging fire ! 

Proud Charleston trembles in her sin, Savannah 
bows her head, 

And Norfolk feels the firm earth shake beneath 
the Northmen’s tread. 

On inland slopes and by the sea are wreck and 
flying foe ; 

And fresh in that unwonted air the flowers of 
freedom blow ! 


Then honor, under God, to those, the noble men 
who plan, 

And unto those of fiery mould who flame in bat- 
tle’s van ! 

For, oh, the land is safe, is safe ; it rallies from 
the shock ! 

Ring round, ring round, ye merry bells, till every 
steeple rock ! 

Loud let the cannon’s voice be heard! Hang all 
your banners out ! 

Lift up in your exultant strects the nation’s tri- 
umph-shout ! 

Let trumpets bray and wild drums beat; let 
maidens scatter flowers ! 

The sun bursts through the battle smoke. Hur- 
rah, the day is ours ! 


— Boston Advertiser. 











